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CHAPTER  I. 


PUNISHMENT. 

Mortified  as  Norman  was,  to  a  degree 
that  made  him  quite  reckless  as  to  the  future, 
he  still  pleased  himself  with  the  notion  that 
he  had  yielded  to,  and  had  not  been  con- 
quered by  fate.  He  flattered  himself  that  if  he 
had  taken  time  enough,  he  could  have  gained 
such  mastery  over  Emily,  that  if  he  had  been 
disposed  to  induce  her  to  share  his  lot,  in 
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spite  of  her  father,  he  could  have  done  so  ; 
and  he  further  deluded  himself  with  the 
imagination  that  care  for  her  happiness,  and 
honour  towards  his  friend,  had  led  him  to 
precipitate  the  crisis  of  his  destiny.  So  prone 
are  we  in  distress  ever  to  seek  for  consolation 
in  the  region  of  self-love. 

These  thoughts  were  revolving  in  his  mind, 
as  he  walked  through  a  shrubbery  leading  to 
the  village,  and  he  was  so  intent  upon  them, 
that  the  first  intimation  of  his  friend's  ap- 
proach was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  hand  laid 
upon  his  shoulder.     He  started  and  coloured. 

"  Harcourt,"  exclaimed  Neville,  "  Why  have 
you  been  so  silly  1  Did  not  you  know  my 
father  better  1 '' 

"  Than  to  take  the  liberty  to  think  of  his 
daughter  ?  "  rejoined  the  other.     "  But  after 
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all,'^  he  said  (bis  natural  self-esteem  brist- 
ling up),  "  I  see  no  such  great  insolence  in 
one  gentleman  admiring  the  daughter  of 
another." 

"  Nor  I,  my  dear  fellow  ;  but  you  see 
my  father  has  always  brought  up  my  sis- 
ter to  look  upon  position  as  even  more 
necessary  than  w^ealth ;  although  I  must 
confess  I  believe  he  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  their  being  divisible." 

"  And  you  imply  I  have  neither." 

"  So  you  say ;  and  somehow  or  other  my 
father  has  suddenly  come  to  a  knowledge 
how  you  are  situated." 

"  Neville,  allow  me  to  ask  one  thing.  .  Is 
poverty  the  only  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
your  sister's  favour?  " 

"It  grieves  me,  my  dear  friend,   to  pain 

B  2 
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you,  but  I  think  it  best  to  state  the  exact 
truth.  My  sister  is  a  kind  of  girl  that  knows 
she  could  not  endure  the  privations  and  vul- 
garities of  poverty ;  but,  if  she  herself  had 
money,  and  liked  a  man  with  nothing,  pos- 
sibly she  would  share  her  w^ealth  with  him, 
though  I  doubt  it  :  not  so,  however,  w^ithout 
birth.  But  forgive  me  ;  in  speaking  thus  I 
suffer  equally  with  yourself.  When  you  told 
me  your  lineage  was  not  illustrious,  I  took  it 
in  quite  another  sense.  My  father  has  en- 
lightened me  as  to  the  facts  w^ithin  a  very 
short  time,  otherwise  I  should  sooner  have 
put  you  on  your  guard,  as  to  the  prejudices  of 
my  family,  to  w^ard  off  the  chance  of  any 
wound  to  your  feelings.  I  liked  ^^ou  so 
much,  and  you  and  Emily  seemed  to  get  on 
so  well  together,  I  ahvays  hoped  that  w^itli 
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your  talents,  you  had  only  to  choose  your 
course,  and  with  my  father's  interest  and 
distinction,  that  riches  and  my  sister's  hand 
(if  agreeable  to  you  both)  might  be  yours." 

Poor  IN'orman  !  ISTeville  repeated  the  pic- 
ture he  had  drawn  for  himself,  as  it  were  to 
tantalise  him  ;  but  it  was  like  oil  to  his  fester- 
ing spirit,  for  it  made  his  own  annoyance  less 
ludicrous  ;  and  occasionally  it  would  appear 
to  him  in  that  light. 

j^eville  alluded  to  the  appearance  of  ill- 
health  his  friend  manifested,  and  proposed 
to  accompany  him  somewhere  for  change 
of  scene  :  but  Harcourt  declared  it  was 
nothing  but  a  feverish  cold,  the  result  of 
his  imprudence  the  day  before,  and  with 
more  than  usual  amenity  of  manner  remarked, 
"  that  it  would  be  better  he  should  forego  the 
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pleasure  of  his  society  in  the  present  state 
of  his  father's  mind ;"  and  he  added,  in  a 
loftier  tone,  "  I  am  not  the  man  to  disregard 
the  injunction  that  all  intercourse  should 
cease  hetween  me  and  any  member  of  Mr 
Neville's  family." 

"  You  should  make  allowances,  my  dear 
fellow,  for  what  is  said  in  the  heat  arising 
out  of  circumstances  ;  and  surely,  you  could 
never  think  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  intend  to 
be  dictated  to  on  the  subject  of  giving  up  an 
innocent  friend.  This,  Harcourt,  is  the  worst 
of  all  your  many  insinuations  against  me." 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  in  the 
demesne  wall,  through  which  Harcourt  had  to 
pass  to  gain  the  high  road ;  so  without  any 
further  rejoinder  to  Neville's  speech,  he 
grasped  his  hand  warmly,  and  took  leave  of 
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him  in  a  manner  that  implied,  macli  as  he  felt 
obhged  and  gratified  by  the  offer  of  his 
companionship,  that  solitude  suited  best  his 
actual  tone  of  mind. 

It  happened  that  Norman  reached  the  vil- 
lage inn  just  as  the  coach  was  changing 
horses.  He  mounted  the  outside  in  the  hurry 
of  his  mind,  totally  overlookino;  the  fact,  that 
a  valet  and  luggage  belonged  to  him,  ^vhich 
had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  The 
cold  air,  while  it  temporarily  relieved  his 
throbbing  temples,  contributed  not  in  the  least 
to  abate  the  fever  that  was  gradually  gain- 
ing an  ascendancy  over  him.  He  reached 
London,  glanced  at  the  hotel  where  the 
coach  stopped,  observed  that  noise  appeared 
to  be  its  prominent  characteristic,  and  stag- 
gered on,  much  to  the  momentary  amazement 
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of  tlie  coachman  and  porter  ;  the  former, 
however,  was  soon  better  occupied  in  pocket- 
ing his  shining,  and  the  latter  in  attending 
to  those  who  travelled  with  carpet-bags  and 
portmanteaus.  By  accident,  Norman  turned 
down  a  street  in  which  a  quiet  hotel  was 
situated.  The  aspect  of  the  door  soon  certi- 
fied the  nature  of  the  house,  and  he  accord- 
ingly entered  the  coffee-room.  He  fancied  he 
wanted  nourishment,  and  he  ordered  dinner, 
but  could  eat  nothing ;  of  wine,  however,  he 
partook  copiously.  Before  this,  however,  he 
desired  the  housekeeper  to  show  him  to  a 
bed-room  at  the  back,  where  he  might  not 
hear  the  rolling  of  the  carriages  in  the 
street.  A  very  respectable  woman  made 
her  appearance,  and  at  once  she  seemed 
to    be     interested    in     the    stranger,    but 
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inquired  from  the  gentleman  if  he  had  no 
luo^o-acre. 

"  Oh  yes/'  he  repUed  ;  "  by-the-bj,  I  for- 
got my  valet  and  portmanteau  did  not  come 
with  me,  but  in  due  time  they  will  arrive." 
He  said  this,  but  he  never  stopped  to  consider 
how  they  were  to  find  him  out,  for  he  was 
amazed  by  the  extreme  earnestness  with 
which  the  woman  regarded  him ;  and  he 
vented  his  feelings  by  an  abrupt  demand, 
wherefore  she  stared  at  him,  and  whether 
tliere  was  anything  extraordinary  in  his 
appearance. 

The  poor  woman  was  startled,  and  apolo- 
gised humbly,  hoping  he  would  excuse  her 
making  the  comparison ;  "  but,  sir,"  she 
added,  "  you  do  remind  me  so  very  much  of 
a   lost  sister  of  mine,   who  left  a  son   who 
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would  now  be  about  your  age,  if  he  should 
be  alive." 

Norman  could  not  explain  why  he  pursued 
the  conversation,  but  he  asked  her  name,  and 
received  for  answer,  "She  was  called  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  but — "  she  hesitated,  for  she  felt 
she  had  said  enough  and  ought  to  stop  there  ; 
and,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  it  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  Norman  that  in  that 
woman  he  beheld  his  aunt. 

He  had  never  sought  to  ascertain  who  was 
his  mother — he  dreaded  the  knowledge  ;  and 
now  that  it  had  come,  as  he  believed,  un- 
desired,  he  felt  bitterly  that  on  one  side  his 
birth  was  not  merely  of  dishonoured  but  of 
ungentle  blood.  He  took  refuge  in  wine,  until 
the  state  of  his  frame  made  him  turn  from 
it  with  loathing,  and  he  hurried  to  his  bed. 
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As  matters  turned  out,  it  was  Nvell  for  him 
that  there  was  something  about  him  to  be- 
speak the  kind  offices  of  the  housekeeper,  for 
he  woke  from  a  troubled  sleep,  into  which  he 
immediately  fell,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and 
there  he  was,  quite  unknown,  without  friends 
to  be  referred  to,  or  a  servant  to  attend  upon 
him.  But  the  sjmipathy  of  a  woman,  no 
matter  how  suddenly"  it  is  conjured  up,  how 
slight  its  foundation,  is  easily  excited.  Mrs. 
Dickson,  for  that  was  the  housekeeper's  name, 
watched  over  Korman  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own  son.  She  carefully  put  by  for  him  his 
purse  and  card  case,  after  she  had  studied 
the  latter  until  she  felt  quite  bewildered  at 
the  slightness  of  the  clue  it  afforded  to 
identify  the  party  ;  for  there  was  simply 
"  Mr.  Harcourt  ^'  inscribed  upon  the  cards. 
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How,  out  of  all  the  Harcourts  residing  upon 
British  soil,  she  was  to  discover  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  surjDassed  her  powers 
of  conjecture. 

Some  days  passed,  during  which,  at  her 
own  future  risk  and  present  expense,  she 
procured  for  Norman  the  attendance  of  a 
skilful  physician,  and  all  the  time  zealously 
lulled  the  apprehensions  of  the  widowed 
landlord,  with  regard  to  his  chance  of  loss, 
on  the  score  of  his  incomprehensible  inmate. 
She  herself  began  to  get  very  uneasy,  both 
as  to  the  recovery  of  her  charge,  and  her  own 
responsibilities. 

It  was  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  after 
Norman  had  come  there,  as  she  was  sitting 
beside  his  bed,  listening  to  the  quick  breath- 
ings   which    denoted    a    heavy    sleep,    and 
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revolving  in  her  mind  the  nature  of  the 
ravings  which  always  succeeded  the  intervals 
of  unrefreshing  slumbers,  and  wondering 
again  and  again  about  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  the  name  of  Colonel  Beaumont, 
she  was  agreeably  interrupted  in  her  medita- 
tions by  the  patient  suddenly  turning  himself 
in  the  bed,  and  giving  utterance,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  the  extremely  natural 
interrogative,  "  Where  am  11" 

"  In   Street,    Piccadilly,"    sounded, 

even  to  the  uneducated  housekeeper,  rather 
too  common-place,  however  veracious  a  reply 
at  such  a  crisis.  She  had  often  been  to  the 
theatre,  and  was  therefore  not  quite  unequal 
to  the  circumstances  ;  so  she  had  recourse  to 
the  remark  that  he  was  "  under  the  care  of 
a  friend." 
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But  the  reply,  thougli  simple  and  well- 
intentioned,  seemed  to  exasperate  him,  for  in 
a  stronger  voice  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  the 
devil  are  you  1 " 

"Don't  excite  yourself,  young  gentleman, 
you  have  been  very  ill,''  repHed  good-natured 
Mrs.  Dickson. 

"Woman,  no  trifling  with  me,  if  you  please. 
What  brought  me  here  or  you  there  1 " 

"A  fever,  sir." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  I  am  raving, 
do  you  1 " 

"  ITot  now,  sir,  but  you  have  been.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  so  much  better ;  but  you 
must  not  exert  yourself ;  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence that  you  should  be  kept  quiet." 

"  Send  my  valet  to  me  instantly." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  sir." 
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"Don't  be  insolent  to  me,  but  send  my 
valet — do  you  hear  1 " 

''  Yes,  sir ;  but,  begging  your  pardon,  he 
has  never  come,  and  I  don't  know  any 
one  to  write  to  on  the  subject  of  your  ill- 
ness ;  perhaps  you'll  tell  me,  sir." 

"  Aye,  my  good  woman,  I  begin  to  have 
some  recollection.  You  must  excuse  my 
impetuosity.     Write  to  Colonel  Beaumont,  of 

Beaumont,  shire,    and   request   him  to 

send  my  valet  immediately,  as  well  as  my 
clothes."  He  would  have  continued,  "and 
money  also ;"  but  the  word  stuck  in  his 
throat  ;  for  many,  who  are  not  above  ac- 
cepting a  favour,  hate  any  allusion  to  it, 
forgetting  entirely  that  gratitude  does,  and 
gratitude  alone  can,  neutralise  an  obligation. 
He  was  well  aware  that  he  owed  all  he  had 
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to  Colonel  Beaumont,  still  he  always  chose 
everything  he  received  should  come  to  him 
unasked,  and,  above  all,  unacknowledged. 

Mrs.  Dickson  needed  no  further  confirma- 
tion of  her  conjectures,  but  she  hastened  to 
summon  the  man,  whom,  though  she  was 
unacquainted  with  him,  she  had  been  ab- 
horring for  years. 


CHAPTER  11. 

EECOVERY. 

There  was  some  delay  between  the  time 
the  letter  Avas  written  and  the  consequent 
arrival  of  Colonel  Beaumont ;  for  when  the 
valet  had  followed  his  master  to  London,  and 
could  find  no  traces  of  him,  he  very  naturally 
started  off  for  Beaumont.  Colonel  Beaumont 
was  dreadfully  alarmed — there  was  no  limit 
to  his  fears,  or  the  suggestions  they  gave  rise 
to.  Xothing  would  satisfy  him,  desj^ite  the 
soothing  conjectures  Aunt  Willy  brought  for- 
ward (for  she  never  felt  any  acute  alarm  on  the 
subject  of  Norman's  welfare),  but  he  must 
go  himself  to  the  village  inn,  already  known 

VOL.   II.  C 
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to  US  as  the  "Neville  Arms,"  and  there  he 
was  when  Mrs.  Dickson's  letter  arrived  at  his 
house.  The  valet  started  with  the  precious 
epistle,  but  it  was  as  if  they  were  playing 
bo-peep,  for  when  he  had  arrived  at  that 
famous  spot,  Colonel  Beaumont  was  no  longer 
there.  He  had  tracked  his  son  to  London, 
where  the  coach  stopped,  and  then,  like  a 
bloodhound  arrived  at  running  water,  all 
traces  were  lost ;  and  in  despair,  after  visiting 
the  places  of  resort  to  his  knowledge  familiar 
to  his  son,  and  all  in  vain,  he  once  more 
returned  home  with  a  secretly  cherished 
hope  he  might  find  the  lost  one  there  before 
him.  Disappointment  however  awaited  him, 
but  in  time  the  valet  appeared  letter  in  handj 
and  once  more  he  lived,  and  felt  life  was  worth 
manoeuvring  about. 
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A  few  hours  more,  and  he  was  standing 
bj  the  sick  bed  of  his  son.  The  delay  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  for  it  gave 
him  time  to  recover  strength  to  bear  the 
agitation  of  an  interview  with  his  father. 
At  first,  the  words  spoken  were  few,  but 
[N'orman  mentioned  his  nurse  with  gratitude, 
and  Colonel  Beaumont  took  uj)  the  strain 
cordially ;  yet  it  w^as  not  lost  upon  the 
invalid,  that,  while  she  had  borne  with 
patience  much  ungraciousness  from  himself, 
she  evinced  impatience  of  the  lavish  expres- 
sions of  his  father's  sense  of  obligation. 
Indeed,  Norman  fully  shared  the  poor 
woman's  feelings  with  her,  for  he  thought 
to  himself,  that  though  there  seemed  to  be 
no  personal  recognition  between  the  two, 
yet  the  name  would  be  a  fatal  clue  to  detect 

c  2 
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the  secret  he  ^vished  to  persevere  in  ;  and 
he  was  indignant  that  Colonel  Beaumont 
should  ostentatiously  take  upon  himself  as 
a  fovour,  what,  in  his  pride,  he  deemed  a 
privilege  his  father  had  no  right  to. 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  and 
•Colonel  Beaumont  had  discerned  that  his 
son  could  brook,  without  bodily  hurt,  allu- 
sion to  a  painful  subject,  the  Colonel  opened 
the  matter  by  asking  him  "  AVhat  had  oc- 
casioned his  illness  ;  and  if  his  mind  had 
contributed  to  it  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  so  extraordinary  in 
fever  as  to  require  any  metaphysical  expla- 
nation.'^ 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  boy,  when  a  young 
man  leaves  his  father's  house  in  high  health 
and  spirits  ;  visits  a  house  where  a  lady  he 
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admires  resides  ;  quits  that  house  suddenly 
and  in  disgrace,  leaving  behind  him  many 
rumours,  as  well  as  more  tangible  sub- 
stances, such  as  a  valet  and  luggage  ;  falls 
desperately  sick  in  an  hotel  where  he  is 
utterly  unknown,  and  raves  for  several 
days ; — these  are  quite  sufficient  grounds 
for  imagining  a  troubled  mind." 

Poor  Norman  groaned  aloud  an  entreaty 
to  be  left  in  peace,  but  Colonel  Beaumont, 
though  possessed  of  cunning,  as  we  have 
often  perceived,  had  no  sort  of  delicacy  ;  his 
own  objects  were  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration,  and  it  suited  him  that  Norman 
should  be  aware,  that  he  was  perfectly  cog- 
nisant of  what  had  passed. 

"  If  you  had  taken  my  advice,  you  would 
have  been  spared  this  mortification.     I  knew 
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well,  that  do^-erless  as  Mr.  Neville  chooses 
all  his  daughters  shall  be,  he  does  his  duty 
by  them  in  forming  high  alliances  for  them. 
Station,  even  more  than  wealth,  is  to  him 
a  sine  qua  non  in  a  son-in-law." 

Poor  Norman  !  just  as  if  this  were  a  new 
light  to  his  chafed  spirit  !  Still,  he  would  nob 
speak  a  falsehood,  and  den}^  the  fact  his  father 
was  so  mercilessly  thrusting  before  his  eyes. 

"Norman,  you  provoke  me  in  a  manner 
that  I  shall  not  continue  to  stand.  You  go 
running  after  a  penniless  girl  because  she 
has  got  a  pretty  face,  when  you  could  have, 
I  verily  believe,  a  much  handsomer  one,  and 
20,000/.  into  the  bargain.  You  dislike  re- 
ceiving money  at  my  hands,  on  account  of 
the  knowledge  of  your  birth  ;  when,  by  a 
little  civility,  you  could  make  yourself  per- 
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fectly  independent ;  for,  I  should  like  to 
know,  who  ever  scruples  making  a  woman 
the  medium  of  his  income  ?  Silly  as  you  are, 
young  man,  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite 
such  a  goose  as  that." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  we  liked  one  another, 
and  I  used  no  unfair  means  to  gain  influence 
over  her  ;  but  I  could  not  act  the  hypocrite." 

"  But  you  do  like  the  girl,  not  quite  so 
much,  perhaps,  as  if  she  shunned  you  ;  but, 
believe  me,  she  will  be  none  the  worse  here- 
after if  you  marry  her.  A  man  does  not 
like  the  trouble  of  making  love  to  an 
exacting  wife  ;  whenever  you  annoy  her 
she  cannot  reproach  you  with  the  pains  you 
take  to  please  her." 

"  There  is  something  in  that  ;  still,  I  like 
another  better." 
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"  Well,  if  that  were  the  case  with  me,  I 
should  delight  in  proving  to  the  young  lady 
who  had  slighted  me,  what  good  fortune  I 
owed  to  her,  unintentionally  on  her  part." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  such  an  idea  had 
crossed  Norman's  mind.  He  knew  that 
Evelyn's  appearance  even  would,  by  most 
people,  be  preferred.  Her  birth  was  as  good 
as  Emily's  ;  and  in  point  of  fortune,  on  the 
side  of  the  latter  this  was  a  blank,  and  in 
Evelyn's  case  a  good,  round,  real  sum — in 
short,  she  was  as  good  a  bargain  as  any  man 
in  his  senses  could  look  out  for.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  Harcourt  was  fully  persuaded  she 
was  wonderfully  on  the  alert  to  accept  his 
proposal ;  and  this  gratified  his  wounded 
self-love  so,  that  he  listened  with  compla- 
cency,   beyond   his   father's    most    sanguine 
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expectations,  to  the  further  enlargement  of 
this  idea.  Thus,  once  in  a  way,  harmonised 
the  parent  and  child. 

"Well,  well,  ni  consider  the  subject," 
ITorman  went  on.  "  But  you  must  give  me 
time.  A  man  cannot  bounce  off  his  knees, 
to  which  he  has  been  reduced  by  one  woman 
(and,  mind,  I  speak  metaphorically),  to  fling 
himself  before  another  ;  besides,  I  tell  you 
fairly,  I  cannot  muster  tranquillity  sufficient 
to  play  the  suitor  to  your  niece,  while  I  think 
that  that  prig  Carlyon,  by  dint  of  coronet 
and  all  his  worldly  et  ceteras,  is  currying 
favour  with  both  her  father  and  herself." 

''As  far  as  that  goes,  my  dear  boy,  you 
may  make  yourself  easy ;  for  I  can  tell  you 
that  Lord  Carlyon  has  never  seen  the  young 
lady,  and  is  now  in  Scotland.     This  I  ascer- 
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tained  from  a  note  I  received  in  answer  from 
young  ^N'eville,  to  one  I  wrote  to  him  about 
you." 

"  So  far,  so  good  :  long  may  tliey  remain 
asunder.  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  she  never 
can  be  mine,  3^et  I  would  rather  she  married 
almost  any  one  tlian  that  man." 

"  Well,  well,  marry  Evelyn,  and  then,  when 
you  have  mounted  an  estabhshment  as  a 
married  man,  find  out  some  beauty  to  captivate 
Lord  Carlyon.  You  know  he  has  never  yet 
seen  Miss  Neville  ;  and  Evelyn  he  manifestly 
admired,  and  will  not  be  unwilling  to  come  to 
her  house  as  Vami  de  la  maison!' 

I  will  not  assert  that  Norman,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  wherever  vanity  did  not  interfere, 
was  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  this 
malicious  project ;  but  from  other  motives  he 
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gave  a  hope  that  he  might  possibly  bestow 
the  valuable  present  of  his  hand  upon  Evelyn 
Beaumont. 

Meantime,  the  valet  had  been  mightily 
disturbed  in  conscience.  A  strong  suspicion 
took  possession  of  his  mind  that  he  him- 
self had,  in  some  wonderful  way,  contri- 
buted  to  the   catastrophe  which    assembled 

the  party  in  Street.     He  remembered 

vividly  the  dialogue  between  himself  and 
Colonel  Beaumont ;  and  he  could  not  help 
associating  the  nature  of  the  inquisitorial 
questions  he  had  replied  to  so  freely,  with  the 
altered  reception  at,  and  the  sudden  exit  of 
his  master  from,  Neville  Court.  It  was  one 
of  those  principally  instinctive  impressions 
which  possess  force  beyond  the  convictions  of 
reason,  and  it  determined  him  to  a  line  of  pru- 
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dence  of  far  more  inviolable  certainty  than 
numberless  guineas  could  have  purchased. 
Henceforward,  then,  Colonel  Beaumont  AYas 
safe  from  the  revelations  of  the  valet,  for  the 
latter  felt  he  had  become  his  accomplice. 
The  retrospection  of  his  indiscretion  marred, 
in  some  measure,  the  designs  Mrs.  Dickson 
had  of  acquiring  from  him  a  great  deal  of 
information  concerning  the  young  man,  over 
Tvhose  destiny  she  had  thus  strangely  been 
called  upon  to  watch  like  a  guardian  angel. 
Still  she  gathered  that  if  she  had  come  to 
a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  tie  subsisting 
between  Colonel  Beaumont  and  Norman,  it 
was  better  known  to  herself  than  society  at 
large,  for  the  valet  always  spoke  of  him  as 
his  former  ward.  She  also  discovered  that 
the  pride,  sensitive  irritability,  and  extreme 
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preference  for  himself  over  the  rest  of  the 
human  species,  Tvas  no  sickly  phase  of  his 
character,  for  sundry  anecdotes,  of  no  impor- 
tance to  an  uninterested  person,  proved  in- 
contestably  all  these  quaKties  to  be  habitual. 
That  night  both  she  and  Colonel  Beaumont 
slept  better,  for  their  minds  rested  in  cer- 
tainty and  security.  The  next  day  both  father 
and  son  left  without  any  denouement  with 
Mrs.  Dickson  having  taken  place  ;  and  they 
never  again  crossed  each  others  paths  in 
hfe. 

Mrs.  Dickson  had  taken  care  of  ]^or- 
man,  believing  him,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  be 
her  sister's  son  ;  but  as  she  had  never  been 
enlightened  as  to  the  honourable  position 
her  sister  had  occupied,  she  felt  nothing  but 
dislike  towards  her  sister's  supposed  seducer, 
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and  no  wish  to  reveal  her  own  relationship ; 
for  she  saw  her  nephew  was  well  off,  and 
silence  was  the  counsel,  therefore,  the  best 
for  her  to  pursue. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    TURNING   POINT    OF   LIFE. 

Maitland  had  intended  making  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  love  for  Lucy  to  her  father, 
the  very  day  Colonel  Beaumont  was  first 
startled  as  to  the  fact  of  his  cherished  son 
being  nowhere  to  be  heard  of ;  and,  not  to 
gloss  over  truth,  we  must  confess  he  was  quite 
as  much  amazed  at  being  put  out  in  his  plans 
as  he  was  disturbed  on  the  score  of  his 
friend  Norman.  Evelyn  felt  interested  about 
the  latter ;  but  when  she  saw  how  much 
Colonel  Beaumont  was  interested,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  manifest  any  participation 
of  feeling  with  him. 
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No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known  at 
Beaumont  that  Norman  was  found,  ill  it  is 
true,  but  quite  convalescent,  than  a  letter 
from  Maitland  was  forthwith  despatched, 
asking  the  boon  we  all  know  was  sure  to  be 
granted. 

We  shall  leave  Norman,  therefore,  to  re- 
gain his  strength  and  spirits  at  his  leisure, 
well  provided  with  means  for  the  latter  (and 
no  one  w^ho  has  not  felt  the  want  of  money 
can  understand  how  much  the  possession  of 
it  adds  to  cheerfulness),  while  we  return  to 
attend  Lucy's  w^edding. 

Norman  w^ished  it  to  take  place  without 
him,  for  he  said  people  looked  ugly  when 
they  cried  ;  as  it  was  generally  considered  a 
duty  that  most  of  the  principals  should  shed 
tears  on  the   auspicious   occasion.      Colonel 
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Beaumont  of  course  performed  the  part  of 
all  good  fathers,  namely,  to  get  all  they  can 
for  their  child,  and  to  diminish  their  o^Yn 
^vealth  as  little  as  possible.  The  trousseau 
was  pretty,  yet  simple  ;  the  presents  various  ; 
and  to  the  variety  Aunt  Willy  mainly  con- 
tributed, for,  in  addition  to  a  very  pretty 
bracelet  as  a  specimen  of  modern  art,  she 
insisted  upon  adding  select  samples  of  all  her 
miscellaneous  collections,  with  which  of  course 
Lucy  was  much  delighted.  In  offering  these 
gifts  the  amiable  spinster,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  would  have  looked  handsome,  so 
thoroughly  was  her  countenance  irradiated 
with  good  nature  ;  indeed  so  univ^ersal  was 
the  kindness  of  this  excellent  creature,  that 
it  often  brought  a  sneer  from  Xorman, 
who    would    observe    sarcastically   that   he 
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could  never  value  kindness  and  attention 
lavished  upon  every  one.  But  what  a  mis- 
take he  made!  How  infinitely  preferable  is  it 
to  owe  kindness  to  a  consistently  benevolent 
nature,  than  to  be  knocked  down  prostrate 
and  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  obligation 
for  some  favour,  originating  in  the  caprice  of 
a  sullen  egotist.  The  compliment  may  be 
greater,  but  it  is  not  easy  of  acceptance. 

Aunt  Willy  was  fully  as  much  delighted  in 
preparing  for  her  young  niece^s  marriage  as 
if  she  had  been  a  matron  and  wished  every 
one  to  be  in  the  same  scrape  as  herself.  Her 
mind  had  ever  been  so  fully  engrossed  with 
her  pursuits,  she  had  never  had  idleness  to 
waste  upon  heroes  of  her  imagination.  In 
congratulating  her  niece,  therefore,  she  felt 
no  bitter  contrast,  as  many  might  have  done, 
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that  while  hfe  was  hurrying  onward  leaving 
romance  far  behind,  Lucy  was  in  the  heyday 
of  it,  with  youth,  and  all  life's  promises. 
She  had  such  unhmited  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  she 
felt  no  needless  apprehensions  for  her 
happiness ;  somewhat  more  of  importance 
was  visible  in  her  manner,  but  she  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay. 

Evelyn  rejoiced  in  her  cousin's  fate  pro- 
mising well,  but  she  of  the  whole  party  was 
most  thoughtful,  for  she  was  disposed  to  see 
a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  both  as  to  time 
and  circumstance  ;  and  she  knew  that  life  at 
best  is  but  a  chequered  scene,  and  that 
every  fresh  step,  especially  the  important 
one  of  marriage,  entangles  more  and  more 
the  web  of  hfe. 

d2 
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Maitland  and  his  bride,  itr  was  arranged, 
were  to  reside  at  a  small  country  place,  situ- 
ated not  very  far  from  his  brother's  very 
beautiful  estate.  Lucy  was  enchanted  at  the 
notion  of  being  near  Maitland's  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  about  whom  he  spoke  in  the 
warmest  terras ;  and  already  she  liked  them 
for  his  sake,  and  adopted  them  as  if  they 
were  her  own  brother  and  sister.  She  felt 
sorry  to  leave  Evelyn  without  a  contemporary 
companion,  and  advised  her  to  make  haste 
and  follow  her  example. 

"Lord  Carlyon,  for  instance,  he  will  do 
admirably." 

Evelyn  laughed,  and  contrary  to  her  cus- 
tom, blushed ;  and  Lucy  made  her  promise, 
if  she  possibly  could,  to  come  with  Aunt 
Willy  and   her  father  to  pay  them   a  visit 
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about  Christmas   time,  and   to  stay  a  long 
time  after.     Then  she  added — 

"  We'll  look  you  up  somebody  ;  and  Mait- 
land  says,  he  must  have  IsTorman  too.  I 
don't  think  my  father  will  be  averse  to  it. 
It  is  very  odd,  but  when  he  has  Xorman 
with  him,  he  does  not  seem  to  care  for  me, 
or  you,  or  any  one  else." 

'*'  At  all  events  the  love  is  not  returned." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Evelyn ;  you  do  not 
mean  that  Korman  can  be  so  ungrateful  to 
my  father." 

*•'  I  forgot,  by-the-by,  about  your  father  ; 
but  pray  say  nothing  about  my  remark  to 
any  one  :  I  may  be  mistaken." 

"  The    fact    is,    Evelyn,    your    mind    is 

coloured "  she  checked  herself  and  said 

nothing  further. 
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The  wedding  day  was  fine,  and  it  proved  a 
remarkably  cheerful  and  pretty  ceremony. 
The  schoolgirls  with  baskets  full  of  flowers 
were  at  their  posts,  ready  to  strew  the  con- 
tents upon  the  ground  to  be  trampled  on 
and  to  perish,  as  if  to  read  a  lesson,  that 
however  fair  "  all  life's  fair  things  are  passing 
away/^  The  village  company  were  all  dressed 
in  their  best  attire.  Evelyn  was  the  solitary 
bridesmaid,  for  the  two  girls  had  been 
brought  up  in  such  strict  retirement,  they 
held  so  little  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, that  they  had  no  opportunities  for 
forming  friendships. 

It  might  have  been  matter  of  calculation, 
which  of  the  two,  bridegroom  or  bride,  pro- 
nounced the  tremendous  words,  "  I  will,"  less 
hesitatingly.     The  clergyman,  an  old  though 
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perhaps  forgotten  friend,  officiated  with  less 
nervousness  than  he  would  have  done,  if  Evelyn 
had  stood  in  the  place  of  Lucy  ;  for  she  was 
his  favourite  of  the  two  ;  and  happiness  to 
her  was  more  likely  to  be  doubtful  w^henever 
she  took  a  similar  step. 

When  all  was  well  over,  the  party  returned 
to  the  house,  where,  as  the  provincial  paper 
had  it,  "  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
country"  (their  numbers  being  really  com- 
posed of  themselves,  including  Mrs.  Rivington, 
who  had  come  back,  the  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  and  the  village  doctor)  "partook  of 
a  sumptuous  repast,  at  which  many  were 
the  toasts  given,  but  most  especially  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  noble  bridegroom 
and  his  amiable  and  lovely  bride.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  happy  pair    drove  off  in    a 
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chaiiot  and  four  greys,  amidst  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  a  rejoicing  multitude,  en 
route  for  Ireland." 

That  evening  Evelyn  felt  very  lonely,  not 
being  married  (for  married  women  are  never 
supposed  to  feel  lonely,  though  very  often 
alone),  until  she  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Eivington  was  at  home  again.  She  now 
hurried  with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  her 
room  to  talk  over  many  things  with  her. 
From  the  events  of  the  day  they  diverged 
to  the  first  day  that  Maitland  had  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  sudden  influx  of  guests 
that  occurred  upon  that  occasion. 

Mrs.  Rivington  told  Evelyn  that  at  the 
house  of  her  former  pupil,  with  whom  she 
had  been  staying,  a  sister  of  Lord  Car- 
lyon's  was  very  intimate ;    and  the  brother 
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frequently  accompanied  liis  sister  to  pay 
visits   there. 

Mrs.  Rivington  was  a  most  honoured  guest. 
Evelyn  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  from 
her  that  she  and  Lord  Carlyon  had  become 
very  good  friends  ;  and  that  she  was  the 
person  through  whom  he  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  Roman  discoveries  ;  and  that  it  was  at 
her  suggestion  he  had  got  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Professor  Pebbles  (a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  own)  to  Miss  Freke. 
Mrs.  Eivington  thought  it  might  be  an 
exceptionable  proceeding  on  her  part,  if  she 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  office  of  intro- 
ducing: a  strano-er  to  the  almost  convent-like 
abode  of  Beaumont. 

Mrs.  Rivington's  motives  for  exciting  his 
curiosity  about  the  fair  recluse,  we  leave  to  be 
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guessed  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  will  have 
the  advantage  over  Evelyn  herself.  Mrs. 
Rivington  asked  Evelyn  how  she  liked  Lord 
Carlyon.  She  said  she  liked  what  she  had 
seen  of  him. 

"But/'  she  continued,  "you  have  no  idea 
how  extremely  little  communication  we  had 
with  one  another.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  ; 
all  the  time  he  was  here  Mr.  Harcourt  and 
I  were  perpetually  playing  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  with  our  tongues,  and 
really  I  think  the  strokes  were  pretty  equal 
on  both  sides  ;  all  this  time,  too.  Aunt 
Willy  and  Lord  Carlyon  w^ere  flirting  most 
desperately." 

"My  dear  girl,  the  only  thing  I  see  to 
regret  in  your  outward  demeanour — for  of 
your  heart,  of  course,  I  cannot  judge — is,  that 
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you  are  too  much  disposed  to  give  thrusts  or 
strokes  (as  you  call  them)  in  your  conversation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  men  hate  so 
much  as  a  satirical  woman  ;  and  in  itself 
satire  is  to  be  reprobated." 

"I  don't  remember  when  I  had  such  a 
lecture  from  you  before,  dear  Mrs.  Rivington ; 
but  I  assure  you  there  is  only  one  subject,  or 
rather  person,  that  ever  stirs  up  any  latent 
gall  I  may  have  in  my  disposition.  I  confess 
I  have  canvassed  the  merits  of  his  lordship 
with  Mr.  Harcourt ;  but  you  know  you  think 
exactly  of  that  individual  as  I  do." 

"  Believe  me,  Evelyn,  when  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  persons  with  complacency,  it  is  better 
altogether  to  dismiss  them  from  our  minds." 

"  How  thankful  I  should  be  if  I  could  do 
so ;  but  how  can  this  be  managed  when  the 
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person  is  there  straight  before  my  eyes,  as 
large  as  life,  with  lungs  and  voice  to  articulate 
sentences  that  scrape  harshly  upon  my  mental 
senses  1  The  resemblance,  too,  that  I  can 
trace,  distorted  though  it  be,  to  the  being  we 
both  loved  so  deeply,  vexes  me.  It  is  very, 
very  painful  when  a  person  one  dislikes,  re- 
sembles one  that  is  beloved.  When  I  see  him 
sitting  in  my  father's  chair,  I  sometimes  feel 
as  if  I  should  be  choked.'^ 

Mrs.  Eivington  trembled  to  witness  the 
intensity  of  Evelyn's  prepossessions,  and  not 
the  less  so  because  she  had  always  un- 
derstood the  utter  selfishness  and  alienating 
tendency  of  Colonel  Beaumont's  character. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  try  to  throw  dust  in  Evelyn's  eyes  ; 
so,  to  relieve   the    over    excitement  of  her 
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feelings,  whenever  the  subject  of  her  uncle 
was  started,  she  turned  the  conversation,  and 
told  her  many  particulars  of  her  visit. 

Soon  after  this  Evelyn  had  the  sorrow  of 
being  deprived  of  the  society  of  her  friend. 
Mrs.  Rivington  had  a  young  lady  committed 
to  her  care  bv  a  relation  of  her  own,  hio;h  in 
office  in  India.  When  Mrs.  Eivington  ap- 
pealed to  Evelyn  to  give  her  up  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  Evelyn  did  not  think  it  right  to 
refuse  ;  and  Mrs.  Eivington  went  to  reside 
with  her  new  charge  by  the  sea-side.  Mrs. 
Eivington  separated  from  her  two  pupils  with 
Yevj  different  feelings,  and  she  was  glad 
when  the  parting  was  over  :  the  actual  last 
words  and  deeds  of  a  separation  are  so  much 
more  painful  than  absence  prolonged.  She 
argued  a  happy  future  for  Lucy,  whose  dis- 
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position  needed  no  strong  correctives,  but  she 
felt  that  Evel}^  had  quahties  both  positive 
and  negative,  that,  linked  as  she  was  in  the 
chains  of  domesticity,  gave  her  a  bad  chance 
of  a  peaceful  or  happy  life,  and  made  it  of 
unusual  importance  to  her  whom  she  should 
marry.  She  could,  however,  do  nothing 
more  for  her  than  promise  to  write  often. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    BLUNDER. 

"We  must  pass  over  an  interval  of  some 
months,  for  nothing  of  any  importance  oc- 
curred therein  ;  but  the  scene  has  changed, 
and  Ireland  is  now  the  place  where  we  shall 
meet  our  friends  from  Beaumont.  With 
great  contrivance,  Lucy  had  found  room  for 
Colonel  Beaumont,  Miss  Freke,  and  Evelyn, 
who  had  all  come  to  visit  her.  Norman 
too,  would  have  been  welcomed  there,  but  he 
had  very  accurate  notions  of  comfort,  plea- 
sure, and  so  forth,  and  therefore  preferred 
accepting  Lord  Maitland's  invitation  for 
Christmas,  altogether  discarding  the  notion 
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of  visiting  his  friend  Edward  Maitland  first : 
— the  whole  party  were  to  adjourn  to  Fir- 
grove,  which  was  the  name  of  Lord  Mait- 
land's  place,  to  partake  in  Christmas  festivities, 
such  as  they  are  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Colonel  Beaumont  w^as  very  much  annoyed 
at  this  postponement  of  his  promise  on  the 
part  of  Norman.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  patience,  and  he  tried  to 
appear  to  enjoy  himself ;  but  even  Lucy,  with 
her  partial  eyes,  could  not  help  feeling  hurt 
at  her  father's  distraction  from  her  pleasures 
and  interests.  When,  one  day  after  she  had 
been  alluding  to  the  solitary  crook  she  could 
perceive  in  her  lot,  being  the  terror  she  Avas 
in  lest  her  husband  should  be  shot  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty.  Colonel  Beaumont  rap- 
turously exclaimed  "How  delightful,  that  is 
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exactly  as  it  should  be  !"  poor  Lucy  stood 
aghast  and  terminated  the  delineation  of  her 
actual  position. 

The  fact  was — at  first  he  had  taken  in  the 
sense,  and  found  she  considered  herself  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  blessings,  he  thought 
he  could  do  no  better  than  gradually  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  sympathetic  enjoyment,  and 
meanwhile  abandon  his  thoughts  to  specula- 
tions about  Norman.  J^or  did  he  ever  dis- 
cover the  mistake  he  had  committed,  for 
Lucy  neither  by  look  nor  word  testified  the 
astonishment  and  mortification  she  inwardly 
felt.  He  simply  thought  it  was  lucky  for 
him  she  had  drawn  to  a  conclusion,  and  he 
could  think  on  undisturbed  by  her  feminine 
buzzing  in  his  ears.  Once  or  twice  Lady 
Maitland  had  driven  over,  though  the  dis- 

VOL.    II.  E 
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tance  was  considerable,  and  spent  the  day 
with  her  sister-in-law  and  her  guests,  when 
she  took  such  a  fancy  to  Evelyn,  and  was  so 
much  amused  with  Aunt  Willy,  that  she 
begged  them  to  anticipate  their  Christmas 
visit,  for,  she  said,  we  are  to  have  a  good 
many  people  then,  and  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  so  well  acquainted  as  if  I  had  you 
nearly  to  myself.  I  expect  no  one  else  but 
a  particular  friend  of  my  husband's,  Lord 
Carlyon,  and  he  only  comes  three  or  four 
days  before  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Fortunately  for  Colonel  Beaumont's  peace 
of  mind,  he  was  not  present  when  these 
arrangements  were  entered  into  ;  but  when 
he  became  aware  of  them,  he  made  many 
inquiries  as  to  whom  they  were  to  meet 
there,  and  was  somewhat  comforted  to  find 
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that  the  object  of  asking  the  two  ladies  was 
to  have  them  quite  alone.  No  one  thought 
it  worth  while  to  relate  that  three  or  four 
days  before  the  rest  of  the  company  Lord 
Carlyon  was  expected.  Colonel  Beaumont 
wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Norman  to  be  on 
the  alert,  and  fretted  silently  to  himself 
regarding  the  changes  and  chances  of  monied 
young  ladies.  The  beauty  of  Firgrove  was 
of  a  peculiar  kind  for  demesne  scenery  ;  the 
house  was  large,  with  wings  lower  than  the 
centre,  and  was  situated  on  ground  rising 
gently  from  a  very  rapid  and  rather  broad 
river,  close  to  which  the  house  stood ; 
j&ne  trees  were  scattered  about  in  clusters, 
and  here  and  there  were  some  particu- 
larly distinguished  specimens,  like  remark- 
able individuals    standing    out  from  amidst 
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human  groupings.  Beyond  the  river  there 
was  merely  a  narroAV  meadow,  a  road,  and 
then  there  rose  abruptly  a  mountain  clothed 
to  the  top  with  Scotch  fir  and  larch. 

Evelyn  was  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
place,  and  her  hosts ;  and  Aunt  Willy  revelled 
in  the  fern-houses,  and  well-filled  library, 
which  contained  heaps  of  books  she  did  not 
understand.  Still  there  was  something  so 
blandly  assimilating  in  the  nature  of  the 
charming  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  so  captivating  in  the  pleasant  novelty 
of  her  circumstances,  that  she  ran  a  great 
risk  of  ceasing  to  be  eccentric  and  growing 
like  other  people.  A  decided  relaxation  in 
the  ardour  of  her  mental  cultivation  might 
be  remarked,  and  she  was  gradually  becom- 
ing interested  in  people  rather  than  in  words, 
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and    otherwise  than  as  subjects  to  be  pre- 
scribed for.     The  effect  of  this  \Yas  to  draw 
her  and   her  niece    closer   together,  and  to 
soften  down  the  ridiculous  side  of  her  cha- 
racter.   The  days  appeared  to  fly,  interrupted 
only  by  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection  on 
the  part  of  Colonel  Beaumont,  who   always 
took  an  uneasy  leave,  greatly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Evelyn,  and   to  the  regret  of  Aunt 
"Willy,  who   was   in  no    degree  weaned  from 
her  reverential   love  for  her  brother-in-law, 
while  Evelyn  never  made  an  effort  to  disturb 
the  innocent  pleasure  she  took  in  it.     She 
knew  that  they  both    estimated   him  upon 
such  different  data,  though  certainly  Evelyn ^s 
were  the  more  correct,  that  they  could  never 
come   to  an  agreement  of  opinion  ;  besides 
she   was    not    malicious,    and    though    she 
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disliked  him  herself,  would  not  seek  to  trans- 
form the  regard  of  another  into  the  same 
feeling.  Lady  Maitland  and  Evelyn  became 
very  great  friends.  Matters  were  in  this 
state,  when  Lord  Carlyon  arrived.  It  so 
happened  that  Colonel  Beaumont  came  on 
one  of  his  reconnoitring  expeditions  the 
day  before  his  lordship  arrived  ;  so  there 
was  peace  to  Evelyn  for  awhile,  but  it  will 
be  remembered,  it  was  merely  the  repose  of 
a  few  days. 

It  was  a  most  unlooked-for  pleasure  to 
Lord  Carlyon  to  find  Evelyn  there,  accom- 
panied only  by  Aunt  Willy  ;  and  although 
he  continued  in  the  belief  that  she  was 
attached,  if  not  engaged,  to  Mr.  Harcourt, 
he  could  not  resist  the  fascinations  she 
had  for  him.     Though  he  could  never  bring 
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himself  to  allude  to  Norman,  so  strongly  was 
the  impression  upon  his  mind,  yet  he  suffered 
himself  at  once  to  be  as  much  engrossed 
with  her,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the 
favoured  one. 

Lord  Carlyon's  mode  of  paying  attention 
was  very  different  from  what  Norman's 
had  been ;  the  latter  would  occasionally 
notice  what  she  was  occupied  in,  whether  it 
were  music,  drawing,  or  Avork,  as  a  means 
(trifling  as  was  the  foundation)  for  showing 
off  his  satire,  or  his  powers  of  social  obser- 
vation. For  instance,  he  would  say :  "I 
remark  young  ladies  who  have  pretty  hands 
always  choose  crochet  in  preference  to 
worsted  work,  for  there  is  less  in  the  former 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  " 
or,    "you    are    right.    Miss    Beaumont,    to 
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play  the  harp,  for  it  makes  one  think  of  St. 
CeciHa,  when  the  performer  is  young  and 
beautiful,  whereas  a  skinny  old  lady  perform- 
ing on  it,  really  makes  one  regret  that 
Protestants  have  no  refuge  for  spinsters  who 
have  no  business  in  society ;"  or  if  she  were 
drawing,  he  would  observe,  "  Have  you  seen 
Miss  So  and  So's  sketches  which  she  had  the 
impudence  to  sell  for  charity  and  get  several 
guineas  a-piece  for '?  You  have  no  idea  how 
disgusted  I  am  at  the  way  the  British  public 
are  imposed  upon ;  for  I  see  every  day  of 
my  life  in  London  the  works  of  the  best 
living  masters,  and  they  are  not  much 
above  five  times  the  price  she  gets  for  her 
horrid  scratches  or  worse  daubs." 

Lord  Carlyon  entered  into  all  Evelyn's  oc- 
cupations with  real  and   profound   interest. 
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He  was  a  judge  of  cIra^Ying  ;  he  applauded 
where  applause  was  deserved,  pointed  out 
how  to  remedy  errors,  and  always  ended 
by  encouraging  her  to  strive  after  perfec- 
tion. He  was  a  fostering  never  a  blighting 
influence. 

Evelyn  did  not  know  the  triumph  of  being 
preferred  by  a  man  who  had  society  at  his 
feet,  for  she  had  only  seen  him  in  quiet 
domestic  circles ;  but  she  experienced  the 
charm  of  interested  companionship.  No 
sooner  did  Colonel  Beaumont  perceive  how 
the  land  lay,  than  he  became  silently  despe- 
rate, for  Norman  had  written  to  defer  his 
visit ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  go  over  him- 
self and  bring  back  the  culprit  without  delay. 
He  couched  his  errand  under  the  plea  of 
business,  and  before  he  started,  took  two  pre- 
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cautions — lie  alluded  mysteriously  to  Lord 
Carlyon  about  Norman  and  Evelyn,  and  he 
told  his  devoted  sister-in-law,  under  a  solemn 
vow  of  secrecy,  that  he  was  quite  shocked 
to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  Evel}^  was 
going  on  with  the  young  nobleman,  consider- 
ing the  engagement  that  subsisted  between 
her  and  his  ward  Norman.  He  charged 
her  on  no  account  to  allude  to  this  fact  to 
Evelyn,  for  reasons  he  would  divulge  to  her 
on  some  future  day,  but  merely  if  Lord 
Carlyon  (as  he  thought  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering they  were  kindred  spirits)  consulted 
her  as  to  his  chances  of  acceptance,  she  was 
to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  of  Evelyn's 
betrothal  to  another,  and  never  to  say  one 
word  about  Lord  Carlyon  to  his  niece,  or 
anyone  else,  or  even  to  mention  his  name. 
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Aunt  Willy  at  first  was  oyercome  with 
horror  and  amazement  at  this  abrupt  disclo- 
sure ;  but  she  gradually  felt  flattered  at  the 
confidence  thus  reposed  in  her  by  Colonel 
Beaumont ;  and  at  being  made  the  con- 
jectured medium  of  Lord  Carlyon's  addresses, 
she  felt  grateful  to  the  last  degree.  Her 
gratitude  always  exceeded  the  least  gene- 
rosity shown  to  herself,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  her  own  generosity  surpassed  that  of 
her  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Beaumont  was 
brave  about  this  falsehood  from  his  immense 
confidence  in  his  tool.  Success,  we  all  know, 
he  valued  inordinately  in  all  his  schemes  ; 
and,  provided  they  were  perfected,  he  cared 
less  and  less  every  day  about  forfeiting  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  those  near  to  him. 
Thus  Evelyn  and  Lord  Carlyon  had  a  few 
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more  delightful  days  together  ;  but  destiny 
played  them  a  sorry  trick.  Lord  Carlyon 
was  summoned  one  day  to  attend  the  last 
illness  of  a  mother  whom  he  greatly  loved. 
Yet,  even  at  that  sorrowful  time,  while  pre- 
parations for  his  departure  were  being  made 
as  fast  as  possible,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
pride  to  his  affections,  and  ascertain  if  per- 
chance Evetyn  was  to  be  won  by  him.  After 
he  got  the  letter  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
of  speaking  to  Evelyn  herself,  but  he  saw  out 
his  bed-room  window  Aunt  Willy  walking 
in  a  conservatory  built  so  as  to  rise  above 
and  enclose  his  window.  There  was  not 
one  moment  to  be  lost  ;  he  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  begged  her  to  take  a  turn  with 
him  in  the  garden ;  and  then,  as  if  he  were 
playing  a  game  bespoken  by  Colonel  Beau- 
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niont,  he  put  the  question  the  latter  had 
anticipated.  He  would  much  have  preferred 
speaking  to  Evelyn  herself,  but  she  was  not 
in  the  way,  and  Aunt  Willy  was.  He  had 
a  full  assurance  that  he  would  learn  the 
exact  truth  from  her  simple  honest  nature  ; 
for  when  once  he  resolved  to  take  the  step, 
his  manly,  straightforward  disposition  cared 
not  that  a  third  party  should  know  of  it.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who,  if  they 
receive  a  negative  to  their  request,  deny 
that  it  was  ever  made,  and  assert  that  the 
girl  herself  or  her  friends  had  promulgated 
the  report  to  bring  about  the  event.  Aunt 
Willy  solemnly  but  unwittingly  spoke  the 
untruth,  and  injured  deeply  the  girl  she 
really  loved.  It  only  shows  how  firmly 
mystery  as  w^ell  as  deceit  should  be  shunned 
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in  the  conduct  of  life.  She  indulged  herself, 
however,  in  assuring  Lord  Carlyon  how 
infinitely  she  preferred  him  to  Mr.  Harcourt ; 
what  a  loss  she  thought  the  young  lady 
had  ;  and  in  wondering  how  it  were  possible 
that  she  could  think  of  Norman,  if  she  be- 
lieved she  had  the  least  hope  of  Lord  Car- 
lyon. But  all  this  consolation  fell  coldly 
on  the  lover's  ear.  He  hastily  said  good- 
bye, and  departed. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

IRELAND. 

Evelyn  missed  their  late  visitor  more  than 
she  appeared  to  do.  She  did  her  best  to  hide 
it,  and  so  ^'ell  had  she  been  trained  to  do 
violence  to  her  feelings  that  she  succeeded. 
This  completely  blinded  Aunt  Willy,  who 
looked  forward  to  Colonel  Beaumont's  re- 
appearance with  the  complacency  arising 
from  a  well-performed  duty  and  a  duly- 
kept  secret ;  but  we  must  now  follow  him  to 
Norman's  apartments  in  London.  Notwith- 
standing the  liberal  allowance  dealt  to  him 
by  his  father,  Norman's  appetite  for  self- 
indulgence  had  led  him  to  exceed   it,  and 
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incur  debts,  of  which  he  wished  liis  father 
to  remain  in  ignorance  ;  so  that,  although 
he  had  postponed  the  courtship  he  was  to 
o-o  throuo;h  with,  he  intended  more  than 
ever  to  carry  it  on.  When  Colonel  Beau- 
mont found  him  in  this  complying  mood, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  contented  him- 
self with  writing  to  his  son,  fearing  lest  Aunt 
"VVilly  should  have  blundered  through  her 
task  ;  or,  as  was  still  more  likely,  that  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded.  Lord  Carlyon  had 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  by  going  to  the 
fountain-head  and  receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  from  the  young  lady  herself. 
So  great  was  his  ecstacy  when  he  found 
how  all  his  planning  had  prospered,  that 
when  Miss  Freke  had  come  to  the  winding- 
up   of  her   narrative   of  affairs   during   his 
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absence,  much  to  the  surprise  of  that  lady, 
he  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  gave  her 
the  first  brotherly  kiss  by  which  she  had 
ever  been  honoured.  Then,  indeed,  she 
realised  what  it  was  to  be  a  faithful  servant  I 
The  party  at  Firgrove  was  now  a  large 
one,  and  was  composed  of  Irish  heads  of 
famihes,  dignified  on  the  score  of  large  rent 
rolls  and  small  incomes  ;  one  or  two  Eng- 
lish families,  whose  incomes  corresponded 
with  their  rentals  ;  young  men  apparently 
bored  to  the  last  degree,  but  secretly  de- 
hghted  with  their  quarters ;  and  young  ladies 
exhibiting  the  most  enchanting  propriety  of 
demeanour  by  being  extremely  shocked  at 
the  forwardness  of  one  or  two  others,  though 
all  the  while  their  manners  were  prompted 
hj  exactly  the  same  motive  as  those  of  the 
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objects  of  their  condemnation,  namely, 
an  excessive  desire  to  be  noticed  and  to 
please. 

One  morning,  Edward  Maitland  asked 
Norman  to  accompany  him  in  his  gig  to  a 
farm  of  his  brother's,  where  he  had  busi- 
ness. He  told  him  that  if  he  were  at  home, 
and  his  visit  was  expected,  he  would  not 
suggest  his  going  with  him,  for  as  he  should 
be  perhaps  obliged  to  turn  out  some  tenants 
of  his  brother's,  being  in  his  company  was 
a  service  of  danger  ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  on  a  visit  at  his  brother's,  and  as 
it  was  a  time  of  holiday,  no  one  would  be  in 
wait  for  him,  for  they  would  not  anticipate 
his  coming. 

Norman  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

In  the  evening,  when  all  were  assembled 
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in  the  drawing-room,  the  gentlemen  had  not 
returned.  Poor  Lucj  looked  deadly  pale, 
and  every  now  and  then  glanced  at  the 
window,  as  if  she  wished  the  shutters  to 
be  opened ;  although,  if  they  had  been,  it 
was  so  dark,  that  the  road  itself,  much  less 
any  vehicle  upon  it,  would  not  have  been 
visible.  Suddenly  a  shot  was  heard,  and 
Lucy  exclaimed,  in  a  key  that  amounted  to 
a  scream,  "  My  husband  is  shot !  "  and  she 
fell  forward  upon  the  floor,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

The  confusion  and  alarm  were  terrible. 
All  hastened  to  assist  the  afflicted  wife,  and 
all  knew  that  a  shot,  at  an  unaccountable 
hour  (too  late  to  be  that  of  a  sportsman,  and 
too  early  to  be  that  of  a  watchman),  is  no 
vain  subject  of  alarm  in  Ireland. 
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Some  time  elapsed,  and  no  news  came  to 
the  house ;  but  at  length  a  man  on  horse- 
back arrived,  and  the  account  he  brought 
could  scarcely  have  been  exaggerated.  In 
horror  he  said  he  had  been  riding  on  the 
road,  when  a  gig  dashed  past  him,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  tw^o  gentlemen, 
both  apparently  lifeless.  All  he  could  do, 
was  to  follow  the  gig,  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
sight,  without  exciting  still  more  the  ter- 
rified horse,  by  following  it  too  closely.  At 
length  the  horse  slackened  its  speed,  and  did 
so  more  and  more,  until  a  man  w^alking  on 
the  road  w^as  able  to  seize  it  by  the  head. 
It  was  w^ell  that,  ow^ing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  there  had  been  no  obstructions  for  the 
horse  to  come  against,  for,  in  that  case,  the 
consequences  would  have   been    still    more 
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fatal.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  quite 
dead ;  the  other  was  wounded  in  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  render  him  incapable,  if 
it  had  been  otherwise  possible,  of  catching 
the  reins  which  fell  from  the  murdered  man^s 
hands  :  the  horse,  having  been  startled  hj 
the  shock  of  the  gun,  had  run  off. 

Maitland  was  the  principal  victim.  The 
corpse  and  Norman  had  both  been  car- 
ried into  a  house  by  the  road  side,  and 
the  horseman  offered  to  ride  on  and  break 
the  news  to  Lord  Maitland,  who,  naturally, 
would  send  his  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
survivor. 

Norman  entreated  the  surgeon  summoned 
to  his  assistance,  to  defer  extracting  the  ball 
until  he  had  been  conveyed  to  Firgrove.  A 
few  leading  questions,  but  as  few  as  possible, 
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were  put  to  him,  in  consideration  of  his  own 
critical  condition.  He  had  not  much  to  re- 
late. He  stated  that  they  had  been  delayed 
at  the  farm,  to  visit  which  had  been  the 
object  of  their  drive,  by  various  pretexts, 
which,  at  the  time,  did  not  strike  them  as 
remarkable,  though,  now  he  was  convinced, 
they  had  not  been  fortuitous.  On  quitting  a 
road  terminating  in  one  parallel  with  the 
house  of  Firgrove,  though  it  was  dark  at 
that  time,  Norman  was  able  to  discern  the 
figures  of  two  men,  one  tall  and  the  other 
short,  suddenly  start  up  from  the  ditch  on 
either  side,  exactly  where  the  two  roads 
met,  each  holding  a  gun,  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  gig.  Unfortunately,  Mait- 
land  only  whipped  the  horse  on  ;  both  the 
men  fired — the  tall  man  was  at  the  side  of 
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Maitland,  the  short  one  at  that  of  Norman ; 
and  to  this  difference  it  was  attributed  that 
the  bullet  entered  the  head  of  the  former, 
just  under  the  ear,  while  Norman  was 
wounded  only  in  the  arm.  Thus,  was  a 
busy  scene  of  rejoicing  turned  into  the  abode 
of  mourning. 

The  guests  invited  to  meet  the  Beaumonts 
at  once  took  their  departure,  for  common 
delicacy  taught  them  it  was  the  course  they 
ought  to  follow  :  to  leave  those  afflicted,  un- 
observed in  their  woe. 

Colonel  Beaumont,  as  usual,  thought  of  no 
one  but  himself  in  that  hour  of  trial.  He  was 
absorbed  in  his  grief  for  Norman's  injury;  but 
of  his  daughter  Lucy  he  took  no  note,  loving 
his  son's  little  finger  more  than  her  whole 
self ;  his  wound  (dangerous  or  not),  gave  him 
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more  concern  than  the  state  of  his  daughter. 
Lord  Maitland,  profoundly  as  he  felt  this 
dreadful  blow,  had  space  for  sympathy  with 
his  sister-in-law ;  it  was  to  him,  however, 
a  terrible  feature  in  the  case  that  it  was  in 
his  cause  that  he  had  met  his  death;  Lady 
Maitland  felt  with  everybody.  Miss  Freke 
was  so  completely  overcome  with  the  mis- 
fortunes which  had  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
house,  that  she  obeyed  without  remonstrance 
the  peremptory  injunctions  of  the  nurse  to 
keep  to  her  room. 

The  day  after  this  night  of  horror,  the 
cheerful  house  of  Firgrove  afforded  as  fearful 
a  specimen  of  what  a  moment  may  bring 
forth  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In  an  upper 
room  lay  poor  Lucy's  remains,  for  the  shock 
the   sound   of  the  gun  had  given  her,   had 
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produced  a  short  insensibility,  which  was 
dispelled  by  the  sufferings  of  a  premature 
confinement,  that  set  her  spirit  free  to 
follow  that  of  her  husband,  from  whom 
she  had  been  in  so  short  a  time  so  tragically 
divided. 

In  a  study  down  stairs  (a  room  in  which  poor 
Maitland  was  in  the  habit  of  transacting  busi- 
ness with  his  brother),  was  deposited  in  a 
hastily  constructed  coffin,  the  ghastly  and 
murdered  corpse  of  the  only,  beloved,  and  re- 
spected brother  of  the  master  of  the  house.  In 
another  room,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  j)ain, 
poor  Xorman  might  be  seen  submitting  to  the 
services  of  a  skilful  surgeon ;  while  Colonel 
Beaumont,  with  his  face  like  parchment,  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  to  judge  by  the 
expression  of  his  face,  what  he  really  thought 
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about  him.  At  that  time  he  would  have 
given  much  that  the  tie  between  himself  and 
Norman  should  not  have  been  a  mystery,  but 
he  dared  not  agitate  his  son  then,  and  he  was 
forced  to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Evelyn  had 
sobbed  herself  into  the  sleep  that  her  frame, 
w^earied  by  grief,  exacted  ;  but  this  suspension 
of  her  sorrow,  the  aid  that  nature  kindly 
ministers  to  the  support  of  affliction,  did 
not  come  to  her,  until  after  she  had 
watched  by  her  cousin's  bed  of  suffering; 
but  all  efforts  to  save  her  had  proved  to  be 
in  vain. 

Miss  Freke  had  preceded  her  in  this  tem- 
porary consolation,  and  both  slept  on  while 
the  frosty  sun  was  glimmering  through  the 
shutters  during  the  morning  hours.  Lady 
Maitland  was  silently  watching  her  husband, 
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who  was  sitting  at  a  table  writing  all  the 
particulars  that  could  be  collected  concern- 
ing the  sad  event  of  the  previous  evening. 
He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  he  was  urging  him  as  a 
satisfaction  to  justice  to  make  the  utmost 
efforts  to  discover  the  murderers  of  his 
brother.  The  proceeding  was  needless,  for 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  L^ish  executive 
at  that  time,  required  no  motive  of  personal 
friendship  to  incite  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties.  Yet  it  was  not  revenge  that 
prompted  him  thus  to  take  his  pen,  it  was 
in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate  of  the 
county ;  and  he  would  have  done  exactly 
the  same  had  it  been  a  case  where  his 
feehngs  were  not  engaged. 

The  vivid  sense  of  responsibility,  in  all  its 
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social  developments,  which  the  younger  bro- 
ther possessed,  was  also  shared  in  by  the  elder ; 
and  he  was  one  of  those  rare  characters  who 
combine  unflinching  strength,  when  required, 
with  habitual  tenderness  of  feeling  towards 
the  world  at  large.  Lord  Maitland  was  an 
Irishman,  and  had  used  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion sufficiently  to  note  all  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  ; 
but  any  attempt  he  made  at  solving  the 
problem  how  to  remove  the  mass  of  evils 
superincumbent  upon  its  beautiful  territory, 
by  mastering  the  causes  of  them  and  apjoly- 
ing  a  remedy,  always  suggested  to  his  mind 
so  many  counteracting  symptoms  when, 
occasionally,  he  supposed  he  had  come  at 
the  true  ones,  that  in  despair  he  almost 
resolved  to  abandon  all  thought  of  the  idio- 
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gyncrasies  of  the  nation,  and  act  only  upon 
tlie  broad  principles  of  morality  in  dealings 
with   his   countrymen. 

In  his  letter,  however,  he  dwelt  forcibly 
upon  the  terrible  tenacity  of  purpose  with 
which  the  yindictive  agrarian  law  prac- 
tised in  Ireland  is  carried  out,  regard- 
less of  mixing  up  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  his  bro- 
ther's life  alone  had  been  sought.  Though 
two  men  volunteered  the  crime  of  murder, 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  both  shots  fired 
were  merely  to  secure  the  death  of  their 
victim  ;  yet  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
their  object,  they  willingly  perpetrated  a 
twofold  atrocity  sooner  than  fail.  If  Edward 
Maitland's  wife,  instead  of  his  friend,  had 
accompanied  her  husband,  as  a  woman  she 
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would  not  have  been  a  greater  safeguard  : 
the  deed  would  still  have  been  perjoetrated 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  people  not  in  the 
main  deficient  in  gallantry. 

When  Lord  Maitland  had  ended  writing, 
he  turned  to  his  wife.  "  My  dear  Eleanor," 
said  he,  "  it  has  ever  been  a  principle  with 
me  to  tell  you  everything.  My  inclination  as 
well  as  my  duty  prompted  me  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  years  that  have  passed  since  our  fate 
was  joined,  have  proved  to  me  such  entire 
reciprocity  of  conduct  in  this  respect  on 
your  side,  that  now,  when  I  should  prefer 
sparing  you  pain,  I  still  feel  that  thorough 
openness  is  the  course  your  nature  would 
prefer.  I  might  make  excuses  for  getting 
you  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  but 
the  inferences  you  would  draw  would  be  less 
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consonant  with  your  character  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  I  wish  you,  Eleanor, 
to  go  to  England  for  a  while,  or  to  your 
friends  in  the  north  of  this  country,  for  I  do 
not  intend  to  fill  up  Jiis  place  until  all  risk  is 
at  an  end.  I  purpose  being  my  own  agent, 
and  in  my  own  person  ejecting  the  farmers, 
whose  obstinate  refusal  to  pay  their  fair  rent 
renders  their  removal  necessary.  I  will  not 
subject  another  man  to  lose  his  life,  nor  will 
I  consent  to  violate  the  principles  of  justice 
and  order,  by  allowing  terrorism  to  gain  the 
day.  In  my  own  shrubberies,  in  my  garden, 
aye,  even  sitting  in  my  drawing-room,  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  may  be  pointed  at  me. 
Your  society  would  greatly  unnerve  me. 
The  coward  dies  a  thousand  deaths,  the 
brave  man  only  one." 
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Lady  Maitland  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
but  not  for  herself,  and  she  answered  m  a 
tone  of  almost  indignation,  "  Never,  never  ! 
Do  you  forget  that  I  myself  may  be  un- 
nerved— that  you  may  be  multiplying  pangs 
for  me  as  well  as  yourself?  And  now  I  must 
be  selfish,  for  you  have  more  courage  to 
spare  than  I  have.  Night  or  day  I  should 
never  have  a  moment's  peace.  I  do  not 
seek  to  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  for  I 
know  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  ;  but  while 
I  refrain  from  worrying  you  with  entreaties, 
I  claim,  as  a  right,  not  to  be  exiled  from 
your  house.  Pray  never  mention  such  an 
idea  to  me  again." 

"Be  it  so,  then.  I  have  great  reason  to 
rely  upon  your  fortitude,  and  I  really  believe 
your  noble  heart  judges  best  of  its  own  bias ; 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  do  violence  to  its  dic- 
tates. And  now,  to  turn  to  other  matters, 
does  Colonel  Beaumont  know  of  his  daughter's 
death?" 

"  ISTo  ;  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  access 
to  her  room,  and  he  has  not  stirred  out 
of  Mr.  Harcourt's — at  least,  before  I  came 
hither,  he  had  not  done  so." 

"  That's  well.  He  really  seems  a  most 
kind-hearted  man,  and  one  of  enlarged  sym- 
pathies, to  be  able,  notwithstanding  his  only 
child's  heavy  affliction,  to  take  such  lively 
interest  in  his  ward.  I  shall  like  him  better 
for  it." 

Lady  Maitland  had  often  remarked  with 
surprise  how  much  more  interest  he  had  in 
Harcourt  than  in  Lucy  or  Evelyn  ;  but  she 
made  no   observation,  for  in  her  quality  of 
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"woman  her  rapid  discernment  of  her  neigh- 
bour's pecuharities,  where  they  were  not 
favourable,  had  habitually  been  checked  by 
her  husband. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

The  morning  of  the  funeral  of  Edward 
Maitland  and  his  wife  and  child,  the  two 
latter  enclosed  within  one  coffin,  was  fine, 
but  the  w^eather  afterwards  turned  to  rain. 
The  attendance  was  very  large  of  both  high 
and  low  ;  but  the  occurrence  that  occasioned 
the  assemblage  had,  in  a  moment,  Avorked  in 
the  mind  of  the  noble  owner  of  Firgrove  an 
alienation  from  his  tenantry,  that  nothing- 
else  could  have  wrought,  for  inexpressi- 
bly painful  to  him  was  the  consciousness 
that  their  sympathies  went  with  the  mur- 
derers   of  his  brother.      Who   can   bear   to 

g2 
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hear  the  rattle  of  the  earth  upon  the  coffin  ? 
It  was  the  practice  of  their  family  to  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  not  in  the  vault. 
Lord  Maitland  was  not  proof  against  that 
fearful  sound,  and  for  awhile  wept  bitter  tears, 
amply  shared  in  on  the  part  of  the  bystanders ; 
but,  when  he  turned  away  and  reached  the 
gate,  he  resumed  all  his  natural  calm,  while 
an  expression  of  sternness  settled  upon  his 
features,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  there 
before.  He  motioned  to  his  carriage  to 
move  on,  as  it  concealed  from  his  view  that 
portion  of  the  assemblage  comprising  his 
tenantry,  and  he  then  addressed  them  in  the 
following  terms,  the  rain  meanwhile  mingling 
with  and  washing  off  all  traces  of  tears  from 
his  fine  features. 

"  It  will  probably  be  conjectured  that  I  am 
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about  either  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  the 
character  of  the  martyr  to  his  duty,  whose 
remains  -we  are  leaving  behind  us,  or  to 
denounce  his  murderers  ;  but  it  is  not  with  a 
view  to  either  of  these  purposes  that  I  now 
address  you.  I  wish  briefly  to  state,  that  I 
will  intrust  to  no  other  man  than  myself 
the  execution  of  justice,  in  enforcing  the  few 
ejectments  necessary  upon  my  property.  My 
dealings  with  my  tenantry  have  been  honour- 
able and  fair,  to  the  best  of  my  conviction ; 
and  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
what  by  law  and  equity  is  mine.  If  you  wish 
to  take  my  life,  in  addition  to  that  of  my 
brother,  of  course  you  can  do  so  ;  but  I  think 
it  fair  to  give  you  warning  that  I  have  taken 
measures  in  my  will  that  will  prove  to  you 
the  utter  vanity  of  all  attempts  at  intimidation 
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on  your  part.  May  God  forgive  all  those  who 
were  silently  or  actively  participators  in  the 
crime  which  has  brought  us  here  this  day ! " 

Lord  Maitland  then  entered  his  carriage, 
followed  by  Colonel  Beaumont  ;  and  there 
w^as  not  a  man  present  who  failed  to  raise 
his  hat  from  his  head,  while  a  unanimous 
murmur  ran  through  the  crow^l — 

"  Long  life  to  your  lordship  !  God  save  ye, 
my  lord !  ^^ 

Doubtless  many  present  had  connived  at 
the  foul  deed ;  still,  all  recognised  the  noble, 
straightforward  character  of  the  man  who  had 
just  addressed  them ;  and  to  the  hearts  of 
those  guilty,  respect  for  the  surviving  brother 
carried  remorse  for  the  fate  of  the  one  whose 
earthly  career  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
tragically  arrested. 
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More  value  was  attached  to  Lord  Mait- 
land's  simple  affirmation  than  to  the  solemn 
oaths  of  many  others.  All  present  knew  he 
meant  what  he  said  ;  that  it  was  no  idle 
threat.  Thus,  his  brave  and  openly-declared 
determination,  and  the  confidence  felt  in  his 
truth,  would  probably  hinder  any  further 
bloodshed. 

Time  passed,  and  Evelyn  felt  disinchned  to 
undertake  any  occupation*  whatever ;  but  it 
was  an  interest  to  her  to  feel  herself  of  use 
in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  w^ounded 
invalid  ;  and  to  Miss  Freke  it  seemed  most 
natural  she  should  do  so. 

Colonel  Beaumont  saw  the  opportunity 
these  circumstances  would  give,  and  did  not 
hesitate  further  to  inform  the  Maitlands  of 
the  engagement  he  suspected,  which  was  still 
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a  fact  unknown  to  the  principals  ;  but,  he 
added,  there  were  reasons  that  made  it  an 
all-important  matter  that  neither  to  his  ward 
nor  niece  should  the  subject  be  broached 
at  present.  Lord  and  Lady  Maitland  were 
both  too  much  pre-occupied  with  their  own 
concerns  to  inquire  into  or  wonder  at  this 
statement. 

Hitherto  Evelyn  had  not  dwelt  upon  the 
tragedy  that  had  led  to  their  present  position, 
fearing  lest  the  excitement  of  the  subject 
might  induce  feverisliness  ;  but  seeing  one 
day  how  much  better  Norman  was,  she  asked 
him  to  tell  her  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
dreadful  occurrence  itself,  and  also  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  that  had  draw^n  down  such 
a  bloody  vengeance. 

"  The  reason,''  replied  Norman,  "  is,  because 
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our  friencVs  destiny  is  cast  amongst  a  set  of 
savage,  truculent  ruffians." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  palliate  such  an 
a\Yful  deed  ;  but  will  you  kindly  tell  me  tlie 
exact  particulars  of  the  facts  that  stirred  up 
such  diabohcal  feelings'?" 

"  Yery  well  ;  I  will  quote  poor  Maitland 
himself  In  driving  to  Lorna  farm,  he  said 
to  me,  '  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  in  my  place, 
hot-headed  as  you  are,  you  w^ould  have  no 
scruple  in  serving  any  ejectment,  right  or 
wrong.  Excuse  me,  but  j^erhaps  you  would 
stick  to  the  rights  of  pro^Derty,  and  overlook 
its  duties  ;  but  my  brother  is  one  of  the  few 
men  whose  agency  I  would  hold.  With  him 
duties  stand  first ;  but  he  will  not  allow  con- 
fiscation of  his  property.  The  tenant  Michael 
Leahy  holds  sixty  acres  of  ground.     The  two 
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last  years  he  met  witli  some  reverses,  which 
he  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  they  were  taken 
into  account.  Both  those  years  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  rent  was  required  of  him,  and 
he  received  an  acquittance  in  full.  A  month 
ago,  when  I  told  him  that  this  year  he  must 
pay  up  his  half-year's  rent  in  full,  or  I  should 
give  him  notice  to  quit,  he  put  on  a  very 
insolent  air,  and  said,  that  indeed  the  rent  he 
had  paid  the  two  previous  years  was  quite  as 
much  as  the  land  was  worth  ;  and  I  might 
look  to  it  if  I  asked  him  to  do  more.  I  knew 
what  this  delicate  threat  intimated  ;  and  I 
assured  him  solemnly  that  I  should  return  the 
day  the  rent  was  due  ;  and  if  the  money  were 
not  forthcoming,  I  should  instantly  take  legal 
proceedings.  If  I  were  not  merely  going  to 
put  the  question,  I  should  not  have  invited 
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you  to  accompany  me  ;  but  I  don't  think  the 
fellow  will  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Above  all, 
never  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  have  said  to 
3''ou  to  Lucy  ;  for,  as  it  is,  she  is  always  in  a 
state  of  terror  about  me/ 

"  '  You  may  depend  upon  my  silence  ;  but 
if  I  had  thought  we  were  likely  to  have  a 
shindy  with  the  natives,  I  should  have  come 
all  the  more  readily.  Believe  me,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  present  my  revolver  at  these 
Hibernian  assassins.' 

" '  You  must  not  speak  with  such  levity  and 
cold-bloodedness  of  taking  life :  the  more 
unworthy  a  man  is,  the  more  terrible  it  is  to 
send  him  to  his  long  account.' 

" '  Oh  !  I  know  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice  also  ;  and  you 
need  not  be  so  mealy-mouthed  on  the  subject. 
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" '  Besides/  he  rejoined,  '  you  talk  as  one 
might  do  of  a  duel, — man  meeting  man.  In 
this  country  the  doomed  man  has  not  a 
chance  :  at  a  turn  of  a  road,  one  or  two 
assassins  (as  it  may  be),  to  make  the  case 
surer,  start  up,  point  the  weapon,  and  in  an 
instant  the  victim  or  yictims  are  killed  or 
disabled'  (he  seemed  to  be  describing  our 
own  fate).  '  In  these  parts,  it  is  generally  not 
the  man  who  plans  the  deed  that  executes  it  ; 
if  it  were,  passion  might  give  him  a  trem- 
bhng  hand  and  erring  aim  :  it  is  one  or 
more  of  a  band  of  murderers  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  murder,  cool  from  habit 
and  desperation,  heroes  in  the  estimation  of 
their  fellows,  drawers  of  lots,  and  therefore, 
as  they  suppose,  providential  instruments  of 
retribution.      No,    a    marked   man    has   no 
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chance:  he  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  target.' 

"  We  reached  the  farm ;  and  A^hen  Mait- 
land  demanded  the  rent,  Leahy  said,  in  a  surly 
way— 

"  '  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  money  I  have  not  got. 
I  suppose  you'll  be  after  taking  the  beds  from 
under  us,  and  our  little  furniture,  and  that 
craythur  the  pig.' 

" '  For  a  strong'  {strong  meaning,  as  he 
once  told  me,  substantial)  'man  hke  you, 
it  is  quite  ridiculous  your  talking  in  this 
way,  and  speaking  of  tJie  pig,  as  if  you 
had  not  a  good  many,  to  say  nothing  of 
cows.' 

'**Well,  then,  sir,  I  suppose  you'll  be  for 
carrying  away  the  craythur'  (the  pig)  'that 
pays  the  rint,  and  the  milk  that  feeds  the 
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childer ;  indeed,  then,  his  lordship  would  not 
do  that  same.' 

" '  First  I  shall  search  the  thatch  for  your 
money,  and  then,  if  I  don't  find  it,  I  shall 
distrain,  and  serve  you  with  notice  to  quit.' 

"  '  Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye  :  you're  mighty 
kind,  and  may  ye  be  dealt  with  as  ye 
deserve.' 

" '  Think  over  what  IVe  said  to  you,  Leahy, 
bring  the  money  to  my  ofiice,  or  I  shall  be 
obhged  to  keej^  my  word.  Let  me  have  a 
line  to  say  you  will  meet  me  in  Melville 
before  Wednesday  week.' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  may  hear  from  me.' 

"  He  said  this  with  such  a  frightful  smile 
that  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  pass  over  me,  but  I 
made  no  remark.  The  rest  you  know,  and  I 
would    rather   not   repeat   it :    talking   that 
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day  over  has  brought  back  much  greater  pain 
in  my  shoulder." 

"One  remark  I  must  make,  and  that  is, 
How  could  Ed^Yard  suppose  that  if  the  tenant 
were  warned  that  the  thatch  would  be 
searched,  he  would  be  such  a  goose  as  to 
leave  the  money  there  1 " 

"The  fact  is,  he  felt  quite  convinced  that, 
when  the  man  saw  how  determined  he  was, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  that  Leahy  would  bring  the 
rent,  as  he  did  not  doubt  he  easily  could 
do." 

"  But  do  you  think  Leahy  really  was 
the  instigator  1  Was  there  no  one  else  who 
fancied  himself  aggrieved  1  The  words  he 
uttered  might  bear  a  double  signification." 

"As   for   me,  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever, 
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from  the  malignant  expression  on  the  fellow's 
countenance,  that  we  have  to  thank  him  for 
our  misfortunes." 

Evelyn  turned  to  Miss  Freke,  whose 
presence  was  tolerated  by  Norman,  now  that 
he  had  impressed  upon  her  the  mode  in 
which  she  could  make  herself  agreeable  ;  and 
it  was  the  simple  expedient  of  perfect  silence, 
and  the  least  possible  manifestation  of  a 
superfluous  existence. 

"  You  will  stay  here  while  I  go  and  tell 
Lord  Maitland  the  substance  of  what  he 
wished  to  know.'' 

She  knocked  at  his  private  sitting-room, 
and  related  verbatim  the  conversation  she 
had  just  held  with  Norman,  wdien  a  visitor 
was  announced,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Lord  Maitland  in  his  study. 
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Lord  Maitland's  assent  haying  been  given, 
an  extremely  coarse-looking  man  was  an- 
nounced under  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Loot. 

He  made  a  very  obsequious  bow  to  both 
Lord  Maitland  and  Miss  Beaumont,  who  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  then  seemed  to  ex- 
pect something  else,  which  Evelyn  inter- 
preted as  her  withdrawal ;  but  Lord  Maitland 
seemed  undesirous  of  a  tete-a-tete,  and  re- 
quested that  she  would  remain,  and  that  Mr. 
Loot  would  explain  his  wishes. 

"  Your  lordship  thinks  the  young  lady  will 
not  mind  hearing  of  these  bloody  doings ;  if 
so,  my  lord,  I  don't  shrink  from  discoursing 
on  them.  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to  be 
surprised  to  find  myself  skin-whole  without 
a  bullet  in  me,  and  my  wife  is  also  too  well 
used    to    it ;    but    I    thought,    perhaps,    an 
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English  3'oung  lady  might  be  less  haudj  at 
these  matters." 

*•'  Allow  me  to  bes;  you  will  at  once  enter 
upon  Your  business,"  said  Lord  Maitland, 
greatly  disgusted  with  the  brutal  vulgarity 
of  the  man's  preface. 

'•Well  then,  my  lord,  you  see  this  sad 
affair  is  likely  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
and  most  probably  the  executive  will  send 
down  a  special  commission,  and  if  your  lord- 
ship would  write  a  bit  of  a  note  to  the  Castle, 
never  a  doubt  of  it,  sir  (my  lord,  I  beg  your 
pardon).  Xow  to  make  the  case  stronger,  I 
thought  your  lordship  would  be  jDleased  to 
see  two  or  three  threatening  notices  to  quit 
this  earthly  scene  I  have  received  within  the 
last  week.  Blood  spilled  is  hke  spilled  milk 
perhaps,  but  it  may  be  a  reason  to  keep  the 
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life  in  one  wliere  life  is  to  the  fore  ;  and 
mj  life,  my  lord,  is  most  valuable  to  my  em- 
ployer, Sir  Gerard  Bo  wen  ;  divel  another 
would  he  get  as  good  as  I.  '  Justice  to  my 
employer '  is  my  motto,  and  never  a  ha'porth 
less  than  his  dues  do  I  take,  let  the  excuses 
be  what  they  may.  'Tis  I  that  knows 
how  to  keep  up  a  rent  roll  at  its  value, 
and  indeed  Sir  Gerard  knows  when  he's  w^ell 
off." 

Lord  Maitland  endured  this  speech,  wind- 
ing up  as  it  did  with  a  self-panegyric,  most 
uneasily. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  broke  in, 
"  for  your  intentions  ;  but  the  truth  is  I  have 
a  great  objection  to  special  commissions,  and 
I  never  could  see  how  the  ends  of  justice  or 
good  were  furthered  by  them." 
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"The  good,  my  lord,  is  as  plain  as  that 
thumb  of  mine  "  (at  the  same  time  holding  up 
a  huge  and  most  unpleasing  member  thus 
designated)  ;  "  the  good  is  that  a  murderer 
should  swing  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  see  no  object  to  be  gained  in  hurrying 
a  sinner  into  eternity  ;  and  what  will  perhaps 
weigh  wdtli  you  a  good  deal,  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  condemnation  of  a  prisoner, 
when  there  has  been  less  time  to  gain 
evidence,  and  the  sympathy  which  we  all 
know  belongs  to  agrarian  crime,  is  in  all 
its  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  com- 
mitters, and  when  all  the  business  of  the 
court  is  centred  upon  the  conviction  of 
popular  heroes." 

"  That  last  is  true,  my  lord,  but  will  you 
hear  this  paper,  sir," — 
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"  '  Cold-blooded  Scoundkel, — 

"  '  Prepare  yere  shroud,  and  buy 
yere  coffin,  and  wrap  yereself  in  the  curses 
of  the  widdy  and  the  orphan.  Yere  own 
hearth  shall  be  disolate,  and  yere  own  wife  a 
widdy.  Orphans  yell  lave  none,  for  Heaven 
would  not  give  childers  to  the  likes  of  ye. 
*• '  X   Patrick  Thrueboy.'  " 

"  Very  much  the  usual  thing,  only  rather 
more  scurrilous.  What  have  you  been  doing 
lately  to  provoke  all  this  '? '' 

"Nothing  at  all,  my  lord.  One  or  two 
tenants  of  Sir  Gerard's  had  made  sundry 
improvements,  and  then,  when  they  found 
their  ground  became  more  valuable,  had  the 
impudence  to  ask  an  abatement  for  what 
they  had  done ;  whereupon  I  clapped  on 
additional  rent.     Sir  Gerard,  you  see,  though 
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he  knows  right  well  how  to  get  rid  of  cash, 
likes  to  receive  every  penny  that's  his  due, 
and  perhaps  a  few  over  into  the  bargain.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  knowing  fellow  to 
be  appreciated,  and  that  is  why  I  like  Sir 
Gerard.'^ 

Lord  Maitland  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  ''I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you, 
Mr.  Loot  ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  go  along 
with  you,  either  in  your  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  your  employer,  or  in  sym- 
pathy of  any  sort  with  you,  I  beg  leave  to 
part  company.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  dis- 
courteous, but  there  are  a  great  many  matters 
I  have  to  attend  to ;  and  as  I  can  be  of  no 
use  to  you,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  let  me  order  luncheon  for  you." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship  ;  some  refreshment 
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will  be  very  welcome,  and  I  have  heard  the 
wine  here  is  prodigiously  well-tasted.  Sir 
Gerard  told  me,  if  I  could,  to  find  out  the 
cellar  it  comes  from  ;  and  not  being  on  visit- 
ing acquaintance  with  your  lordship,  I  offered 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Phillips,  who  I  believe  is 
butler  here,  to  give  him  a  treat  if  he  would 
impart  to  me  the  desired  information  ;  but  I 
never  saw  such  a  fellow  (excuse  me,  my  lord) 
for  impudence,  for  in  the  rudest  manner,  as 
if  he  had  been  your  lordship,  he  touched  his 
hat  in  the  loftiest  way,  and  rephed  that  he 
had  not  the  honour  of  my  acquaintance,  that 
he  desired  no  kind  of  treat,  but  would  leave 
it  to  his  master  to  make  any  communications 
about  his  domestic  affairs  he  chose.  If  I  had 
offered  him  a  little  sixpence  instead  of  a  good 
stiff  glass  of  whisky  punch,   he   could   not 
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have  put  his  nose  more  up  in  the  air  ;  and 
I  am  very  sure  your  lordship  would  have 
had  no  objection  in  life  to  what  I  asked." 

"  Indeed,  no  ;  here  is  my  wine  merchant's 
card,  as  it  happens,  lying  on  the  table." 

"  One  word  more,  my  Lord,"  (seeing  the 
bell  about  to  be  rung).  "  If  without  your 
connivance  a  special  commission  be  sent  down, 
may  I  beg  that  you  will  not  bring  forward, 
nor  in  private  conversation  neither,  the  letter 
I  showed  you  ;  for  on  the  whole  perhaps 
I  may  prefer  keeping  my  own  little 
matter  quiet ;  any  ways,  I  like  to  have  the 
choice." 

"  You  need  not  fear.  I  like  to  put  away 
as  much  as  possible  disagreeable  subjects 
from  my  mind,  and  your  letter  undoubtedly 
comes  under  that  head." 
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"  I  am  much  obliged,  much  obhged,  my 
lord,  and  here  is  my  hand  on  that  same." 

Lord  Maitland  had  no  wish  to  shake  hands, 
and  if  he  had,  he  felt  that  the  overture  should 
have  come  from  himself;  but  he  was  too 
perfect  a  gentleman  to  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
ings, even  those  of  such  a  man  as  Loot,  and 
with  seeming  cordiality  this,  to  the  wearied 
peer,  tedious  interview  ended.  The  hard, 
coarse-grained,  unjust,  unprincipled  man  was 
soon  in  the  keen  enjoyment  of  creature  com- 
forts ;  while  Lord  Maitland  moralised  upon 
the  mischief  such  beings  create,  mischief 
that  so  often  involves  the  upright  and  in- 
nocent in  dreadful  consequences,  for  both 
are  confounded  together  in  the  lawless  and 
wicked  vengeance  which  is  the  national  sin  of 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STUMBLII^G   m   THE   DAKK. 

Evelyn  returned  to  her  occupation  of 
waiting  upon  Norman's  convenience ;  and 
taking  up  the  paper  Ijing  beside  him,  asked 
if  she  should  read  the  leading  articles  of  the 
"  Times." 

Norman  was  out  of  sorts  :  he  had  just 
seen  an  approaching  marriage  in  high  life 
that  he  did  not  at  all  relish.  The  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Miss  Neville  was  soon  to 
be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  the  Duke  of 
Flanborough,  a  man  well  known  in  London 
circles,  and  commonly  styled  the  slang  Duke. 
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But  he  said  nothing  about  it,  and  only 
answered  gruffly  that  he  hated  being  read  to ; 
and  if  he  could  not  read  the  papers  himself 
he  should  prefer  doing  without  them. 

Evelyn  attributed  this  ungenerous  reply  to 
the  feverishness  of  illness,  and  capped  the 
idea  with  the  remark  that  she  herself  was  not 
fond  of  being  read  to,  unless  her  fingers  had 
some  mechanical  occupation  at  the  same 
time.  She  expected  he  would  ask  her  about 
her  interview  with  Lord  Maitland,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  followed.  He  did  not  condescend 
to  the  least  curiosity,  but  preserved  a  moody 
silence ;  so  Evelyn  quietly  set  about  her 
drawing,  not  exchanging  a  syllable  even  with 
Miss  Freke ;  for  if  the  latter  had  made  the 
discovery  of  her  not  being  to  the  taste  of 
this   humoured   invahd,  neither  was  Evelyn, 
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with  intuitive,  quick  perception,  behind-hand 
on  that  head. 

She  became  much  engrossed  in  her  pursuit, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  Norman,  having 
for  some  time  kept  his  e^^es  shut,  had  at 
last  opened  them,  and  fixed  them  upon  her 
with  an  earnest  and  new  expression. 

He  was  touched  by  the  gentleness  with 
which  she  had  borne  his  rudeness,  still  more 
by  the  wound  his  vanity  had  received  by  the 
news  just  learnt ;  though  certainly  a  duke  ac- 
counted for  a  great  deal,  and  therefore  it  was 
comparatively  a  mild  form  of  chastisement ; 
and  now  all  at  once  he  seemed  to  discover 
his  cousin's  beauty  and  charm.  All  this 
passed  through  his  mind,  when  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  remember  that  Miss  Freke  was  in 
the  room.     A  scowl  passed  over  his  features, 
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and  in  an  imperious  manner,  being,  as  he 
AYOulcl  have  described  himself,  of  a  very  im- 
pulsive nature,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  he  begged  that  lady 
^'ould  leave  the  room,  as  he  had  something 
to  say  to  Miss  Beaumont. 

With  unhesitating  meekness  accordingly 
Miss  Freke  retired,  and  then  Norman  for 
once  in  his  life  seemed  to  feel  a  httle 
foolish ;  but  it  was  not  a  weakness  he 
indulged  in.  He  soon  plucked  up  courage, 
and  made  her  laugh  very  much  by  the 
question  he  put  to  her. 

"  Miss  Beaumont,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
you  if  you  like  old  maids  V 

"My  fellow-creatures,  as  a  whole,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  like  ;  but  in  classes,  I  like 
no  one.     If  you  mean,  do  I  like  Miss  Freke, 
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I  can  answer  you  witli  truth  yes  ;  she  is 
kind-hearted  and  unsophisticated." 

"  Why  do  you  call  a  person  unsophisticated 
who  has  dabbled  in  everything  she  could  not 
understand." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  say  to  it ;  she  is 
unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
does  harm  to  no  one." 

"  There  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  She 
keeps  me  in  a  fever,  and  retards  my  recovery. 
She  puts  me  in  such  a  state  of  nervousness 
sometimes  when  she  is  gaping  at  her  speci- 
mens, or  fumbling  over  what  she  calls  her 
pursuits,  I  often  long  that  some  witch  would 
carry  her  off  to  the  moon  and  keep  her  there, 
and  that  I  might  never  see  her  again." 

"  Very  well,  as  my  chaperon  and  I  exer- 
cise such  a  mahgn  influence  over  you,  we  Avill 
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absent   ourselves,  and  I   wish   to   return  to 
England." 

"  Miss  Beaumont,  don't  be  malicious.  What 
do  you  mean  by  coupling  yourself  with 
that  horrible  old  spinster  '?  Don't  you  know 
that  I  cannot  get  on  without  ^ou ;  do  you 
want  to  leave  me  ill  and  helpless  in  a  strange 
house?" 

Norman  was  merging  upon  pathos,  and 
this  was  less  natural  to  him  than  vehemence  ; 
and  like  many  people  who  are  miserly  in 
their  demonstrations  of  kindly  emotions,  it 
was  antithetically  easier  to  him  to  manifest 
a  preference  for  one  by  energetic  abuse  of 
others,  than  in  any  other  way,  the  distinction 
seeming  to  him  very  great. 

"  No ;  I  do  not  indeed  see  how  I  am  of 
use  to  you.     I  believe  quietness  would  do 
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you  more  good  than  anything ;  and  if  Miss 
Freke  keeps  you  in  this  state  of  exasperation 
you  will  not  be  quiet.'^ 

"  And  is  that  your  reason  for  wishing  to 
return  to  England  1  or  do  you  think  I  don't 
appreciate  you  '? '' 

Evelyn  was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  To 
her  great  astonishment  she  found  herself 
in  an  unaccountable  position,  tete-a-tete  with 
Norman,  who  was  deprecating  the  idea  that 
he  did  not  appreciate  her,  as  if  she  had  given 
him  reason  to  suppose  she  cared  so  very 
much  about  his  appreciation.  Her  pride, 
her  generosity  of  nature,  all  tended  to  con- 
fuse her  ;  she  could  not  recall  what  she  had 
said  ;  she  only  felt  that  he  accused  her  of  tax- 
ing him  with  not  valuing  her  properly.  She 
became  crimson,   which  Norman   attributed 
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to  the  most  flattering  cause.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  she  had  saved  him  all  trouble  and 
form,  to  his  kind  of  character  ;  a  humiliating 
position,  for  he  loved  himself  with  great 
reality.  He  went  on  :  '•  Young  as  I  am,  and 
careless  as  the  world  thinks  me,  I  have  a 
heart,  and  have  sounded  the  hollowness  of  the 
world,  and  understand  the  value  of  true  affec- 
tion, the  treasure  of  such  a  heart  as  yours." 

It  is  a  clumsy  but  true  fact  that  some 
men  think  they  can  pay  no  greater  com- 
pliment to  a  woman  than  entertaining  a 
fathomless  confidence  in  her  devotion  to 
themselves.  Harcourt,  with  all  his  sharp- 
ness, had  the  obtuseness  arising  from  defi- 
ciency of  delicacy  ;  but  nothing  so  effectually 
chills  and  repels  mxOst  women  so  much  as 
this  very  kind  of  belief 

VOL.  II,  I 
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Evelyn  could  have  cried  with  mortifica- 
tion, but  a  great  many  correctives  existed ; 
her  society  having  been  so  restricted,  she 
had  no  experience  of  similar  positions ;  she 
had  a  sort  of  general  idea  that  people  were 
always  awkward  and  jDcrhaps  ridiculous  in 
similar  ones ;  and  whatever  absurdity  he 
had  plunged  her  in,  he  himself  had  escaped 
that  unpicturesque  quagmire.  She  had  no 
one  to  care  much  for,  yet  she  felt  the  need 
of  a  supreme  object  of  interest,  while  to  be 
and  to  have  one  never  crossed  her  mind  as 
distinct  ideas.  Norman  was  very  clever, 
much  admired.  Self-confidence  she  mistook 
for  strength,  and  bitterness  she  fancied  had 
its  root  in  the  heart  ;  sometimes  a  great 
mistake.  She  seemed  spell-bound,  and 
neither  spoke  nor  moved;    and  she  hardly 
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knew  what  had  happened  until  these  words 
fell  with  startling  weight  upon  her  ear  : 
"  Evelyn,  we  understand  one  another.  You 
will  not  refuse  to  be  my  affianced  bride  ^ " 
By  this  sentence  she  seemed  disenchanted. 
She  got  up,  walked  to  her  room,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Were  they  tears  of  happiness  1 
Time  will  show. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN    IRISH   TRIAL. 

Meantime  it  had  been  decreed  that  the 
town  of  Melville  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
special  commission,  and  Norman,  of  course, 
was  to  be  present ;  though  as  a  witness,  his 
testimony  was  not  worth  anything  for  the 
identification  of  the  prisoners  taken  up  upon 
suspicion,  because  all  he  had  to  say  w^as,  that 
two  men,  one  tall,  the  other  short,  had  dis- 
charged their  guns  at  the  gig  as  it  passed 
round  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road.  The  time 
of  the  day,  the  rapidity  of  the  event,  and 
the  confusion  attendant  thereon,  had  pre- 
cluded any  other  impressions  being  taken  in. 
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The  excitement  was  tremendous  ;  the  com't- 
house  was  thronged.  The  prisoners  were, 
one  old  and  the  other  young ;  neither  had 
ferocious  expressions  of  comitenance,  but 
both   had   assumed  a  look    of  doo'o-ed   stu- 

oo 

piditj,  which,  in  Ireland,  is  considered  the 
safest  of  a,ll  disguises.  Cross-questioning  is 
at  all  times  most  tiresome  to  readers  ;  we 
will  not,  therefore,  inflict  it  needlessly.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  clear 
as  daylight  that  the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
had  been  the  hired  assassins  that  had  fired 
at  Edward  Maitland  with  deadly  aim  and 
wounded  Norman  ;  and  it  was  equally  plain 
that  the  employer  had  been  Leahy.  How- 
ever, there  was  not  sufficient  circumstantial 
evidence  even  to  arrest  the  farmer  ;  while 
the   arms  recently  fired  and   found  in   the 
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230ssession  of  those  arraigned,  told  much 
against  them.  A  piece  of  wadding  had  been 
discovered  exactly  fitting  the  gun,  and  was 
proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the  very  letter  Mr. 
Loot  had  received  and  shown  to  Lord  Mait- 
land  ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  the  elder 
of  the  two  criminals  had  been  dispossessed 
a  short  time  previously  by  Mr.  Loot.  But,  of 
course,  as  this  said  individual,  on  longer 
consideration,  had  not  brought  his  own  case 
before  the  public,  it  furnished  no  other  evi- 
dence than  against  the  general  character  of 
the  prisoner.  There  was  the  usual  amount 
of  false  swearing,  brow-beating  and  attempts 
at  starting  a  false  scent.  The  Crown  prose- 
cutor drew  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  of  the  murdered  man, 
the    veneration   in   which   his   brother   and 
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their  family  for  generations  had  been  held, 
the  happiness  the  tragedy  had  interrupted, 
and  the  wide-spread  consequences  of  it, 
affecting,  as  they  did,  not  one  or  two  house- 
holds only,  but  the  character  of  the  county, 
the  country,  the  age  in  which  we  live,  pro- 
perty depreciated,  civihzation  retarded,  con- 
fidence destroyed  :  nothing  was  forgotten. 
The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  then  rose,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  the  bit  of  w^adding — a 
circumstance  that  seemed  so  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  his  client.  He  described  a 
poor  man,  struggling  with  adversity,  de- 
priving himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
feed  and  educate  a  numerous  family,  unable 
to  pay  a  rack  rent,  turned  homeless,  ruined, 
despairing  in  his  old  age  to  die  upon  the 
road.     This   was   the   plight   to  which   Mr. 
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Loot  had  brought  him.  No  wonder  if  he 
had  written  the  letter.  He  had  done  so ; 
but  that  it  meant  nothing  more  than  a  threat, 
an  arrow  shot  by  the  post,  only  to  disturb 
that  comfortable  gentleman  sitting  by  his 
fireside,  his  wife  in  her  also  well-upholstered 
chair,  his  sleek  watch-dog  on  the  rug,  money  in 
his  pocket,  money  in  the  bank : — prosperity 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  was  evident  to 
the  merest  child.  If  he  wanted  to  kill 
Mr.  Loot,  why  should  he  go  and  kill  Mr. 
Maitland  %  The  man  was  no  fool ;  all  knew 
him  to  be  most  intelligent ;  he  must  have 
known  that  the  wadding  would  be  found 
and  read  ;  and  if  he  had  been  going  to 
commit  a  murder  he  would  have  used  some- 
thing else  than  that.  A  baby  might  see  that 
his  gun  had  been  used  for  firing  at  the  crows  ; 
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and  being  so  innocently  employed,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  hope  from  Mr.  Loot, 
the  prisoner  did  not  much  care  if  it  Tvere 
traced  to  him,  so  conscious  was  he  of  his 
innocence.  Thunders  of  applause  shook 
the  roof  of  the  court-house  when  this 
reasoning  was  summed  up,  and  silence  being 
enjoined,  the  jury  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
Guilty." 

It  was  received  with  literally  yells  of  de- 
light, and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  shake 
hands  with  the  prisoners.  The  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  was  none  the  less  sudden  and 
uproarious  that  the  event  had  been  foreseen 
and  prepared  for.  One  of  the  common  cars 
of  the  country  had  been  kept  in  waiting — 
the  car  itself  and  the  horse  a  mass  of  ever- 
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greens — and  mounted  in  this,  both  the 
heroes  of  the  day  were  drawn  at  a  foot's 
pace,  to  pay  a  visit  of  congratulation  to 
Leahy. 

The  younger  one  stood  with  his  arms  a- 
kimbo,  the  elder  one  sat  on  a  bench  across 
the  car,  with  his  arms  folded  in  a  Napoleonic 
attitude,  while  a  fiddle,  a  flute,  and  two  bag- 
pipes performed  the  patriotic  air  of  "  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning  ;"  but  in  order 
to  keep  time  to  the  pace  at  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, that  very  lively  air  was  restrained  to 
a  measure  more  suited  to  the  solemn  strains 
of  "  God  save  the  Queen."  Flags  and  green 
boughs  waved  in  all  directions,  and  cheers 
were  continued  with  no  other  intermission 
than  a  failure  of  breath  required.  Cries  of 
"  Them's  the  rale   pathriots  !  "  "  Success  to 
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yeese,  boys  ! "  "  Long  life  to  ye  !"  "Down  with 
yere  black-hearted  inimies  !  "  "  Brave  sons  of 
Erin  ! "  and  similar  descriptive  epithets,  fol- 
lowed their  course,  until  the  whole  w^ound  up 
at  Farmer  Leahy's  w^ith  deep  potations  of 
whisky-punch,  and  dancing. 

Occasionally,  too,  men  who  had  quite 
lost  their  senses  in  hquor,  might  be  seen 
to  begin  with  hugging  one  another  affec- 
tionately, then  after  a  time  come  to  words, 
and  finally  end  with  as  powerful  blows 
from  their  shillelaghs  as  their  enfeebled 
situation  would  allow.  But  those  who  had 
more  resisting  heads  would  break  in  and 
keep  the  peace,  by  flinging  the  skull  of  one 
against  the  wall  on  the  right,  and  that  of  the 
other  to  the  left,  exclaiming,  "Isn't  it  a 
shame  for  yeese,  boys  of  one  breed,  and  loving 
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brothers  of  the  great  and  good  cause,  to  be 
murthering  one  another  1  Take  that  for  ye  ! 
villains,  every  mother's  son  of  ye,  to  be 
fighting  the  likes  o'  that." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DEPARTURE. 

Matters  stood  thus.  Evelyn  saw  that 
Norman  had  imagined  that  she  had  volun- 
teered over-interest  on  his  behalf,  and  had 
put  himself  at  her  disposal,  moreover,  had. con- 
cluded that  she  had  gladly  availed  herself  of  his 
generosity.  She  scarcely  knew,  setting  aside 
the  mortification  to  her  womanly  pride,  how 
she  felt  regarding  himself.  Perhaps  it  was 
an  illustration  of  the  success  of  an  anti-faint 
heart  winning  the  lady ;  but  somehow  she 
shrank  from  wounding  his  vanity.  She  drew 
largely  upon  her  imagination  for  his  recom- 
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mendations,  and  she  was-drifted  rapidly  down 
the  stream  of  cu'cumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Norman  had 
been  once  rejected,  he  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  by  the  father  and  not  the 
young  lady  herself,  for  there  was  such  a 
twist  of  vanity  in  his  composition,  that  he 
could  never  see  anything  connected  with 
himself  straight.  He  seemed  to  think  the 
world  and  anything  he  fancied  in  it  must 
be  at  his  feet.  Thus,  tacit  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  Evelyn  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Many  considerations  added  to  his  compla- 
cency. He  knew  quite  well  that  Evelyn 
could  hold  her  own  in  the  world  ;  and  he 
rejoiced  that  Miss  Neville  should  see  how 
very  well  off  he  was  in  her.  He  knew  that 
whoever  married   her  was,  as  a  matter   of 
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course,  to  take  her  name,  and  was  very  glad 
of  that,  seeing  he  had  no  birthright.  All 
this  made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  put  forth  all 
his  powers  of  agreeableness  and  amiabihty, 
and  even  Miss  Freke  came  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  last-named  quality,  so  that,  with  very 
slight  encouragement,  she  might  have  secured 
the  use  of  her  tongue  ;  but  Evelyn  knew  the 
risk,  though  she  did  not  always  apply  it  in 
her  o\vn  case,  of  going  against  the  grain, 
and  always  hastened  to  the  rescue  when 
Miss  Freke  had  started  a  subject,  and  in  a 
l^layful  manner  let  off  a  squib  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  that  fairly  bothered  her 
perceptions,  and  reduced  her  to  a  safe  state 
of  silence. 

Colonel  Beaumont,  seeing  everything  going 
according  to  his  wishes,  had  sense  enough 
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to  leave  the  young  people  a  great  deal  to 
themselves,  but  suggested  the  advisability, 
now  Norman  had  recovered  his  health,  of 
returning  to  Beaumont,  with  a  view  to  ensure 
the  marriage  as  soon  as  possible.  Evelyn 
was  now  turned  twenty,  and  the  less  time 
was  lost  the  better,  he  thought.  Before 
leaving,  however,  they  lionised  the  local 
sights,  beginning  with  those  of  the  place, 
the  school,  the  pubhc  charities  of  the  post 
town,  and  sundr}^  ruins  and  castles  within 
driving  distance. 

It  was  with  no  small  regret  Evelyn  and 
Miss  Freke  took  leave  of  their  kind  hosts. 
Lord  Maitland's  was  a  character  in  which 
Evelyn  dehghted — so  gentle  and  so  strong, 
usual  concomitants,  so  courteous  and  re- 
fined, yet  broad  in  his  sympathies.     He  had 
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no  class  feelings  ;  and  his  wife  was  worthy  of 
him. 

Xow  that  Evelyn,  from  her  attendance  in  a 
sick  room,  which  was  rendered  correct  by  the 
irksome  presence  of  Miss  Freke,  had  leisure 
to  enter  into  the  family  circle,  notwith- 
standing the  gloom  late  events  had  thrown 
over  it,  she  seemed  to  experience  a  sense 
of  new  life  in  the  society  of  those  so  calcu- 
lated to  induce  respect  as  w^ell  as  liking,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  experiences 
of  w^hich  the  soul  can  partake  to  enjoy  such 
intercourse.  Hitherto  she  had  never  under- 
stood what  conversation  might  be.  She  had 
been  amused  by  a  very  popular  kind  of  wit 
Avhicli  was  ISTorman's  forte,  and  may  be  cor- 
rectly described  as  quizzing  ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  unmixed  amusement.    A  butt  beino- 
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necessary,  Miss  Freke  afForded  a  very  good 
sample  of  the  needful  target ;  and  though  the 
innocent  creature  used  to  join  in  the  laugh 
she  evoked,  but  dimly  conscious  of  its  real 
meaning,  yet  it  pained  Evelyn  to  see  her 
made  ridiculous,  for  she  prized  veneration  and 
benevolence  above  all  else  in  a  character. 
This  sort  of  conversation,  hornpipe  style, 
had  made  Norman  but  a  shallow  judge  of 
others,  for  he  had  so  little  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  what  there  was  in  people,  and 
ever  being  himself  on  the  display,  he  exag- 
gerated his  own  powers  of  mind,  from  want 
of  competition. 

If  people  are  unscrupulous  about  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  gore 
another  with  the  horns  of  ridicule.  But 
even  Norman  felt  how  miserably  out  of  place 
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this  sort  of  entertainment  would  be  at  Fir- 
grove.  The  audience,  moreover,  was  not  an 
exciting  one,  such  as  he  loved  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  his  own  determination  and  an 
easily  acquired  reputation  had  earned  him 
access  to  what  were  considered  the  best  din- 
ner tables ;  and  this  well-regulated  sort  of 
social  intercourse  became  to  him  intolerably 
irksome.  He  was  therefore  as  solicitous  as 
Colonel  Beaumont  to  shift  his  quarters.  Thus 
with  regret  Evelyn  bade  adieu  to  the  inmates 
of  Firgrove,  the  beauties  of  the  place,  and 
Ireland  with  all  its  faults  and  sorrows. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A   PLUNGE. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  were  so 
simple  that  they  occupied  but  httle  time. 
The  bridegroom  elect  seemed  to  think  it  a 
sort  of  homage  to  himself  that  everything 
should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  his 
own  status.  Nothing  was  due  to  the  bride  ; 
the  less  fuss  made  about  her,  the  more  it 
gave  him  his  proper  attitude  as  a  husband. 
Unconsciously  almost  this  passed  through 
his  mind ;  all  seemed  to  wish  it  should  be 
as  private  and  quiet  as  possible.  No  settle- 
ments were  necessary.  Her  father,  by  his 
will,   gave   her  20,000/.,  from   the    age    of 
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fifteen  to  be  absolutely  hers,  single  or 
married.  Taking  the  name  was  a  little  pri- 
vate transaction,  which  Colonel  Beaumont 
undertook  to  arrange  in  his  own  manner,  by 
showing  his  marriage  certificate  in  the  proper 
quarters.  The  marriage  itself  was  solem- 
nised in  London,  in  one  of  those  dreary  old 
churches  that  so  often  knit  discordant  beings 
in  a  web  so  impossible  to  disentangle. 
Evelyn  agreed  to  the  necessary  residence 
within  the  parish,  and  all  the  suggestions 
made  to  her,  with  an  indifference  and  sub- 
mission strangely  at  variance  with  the  inten- 
sity of  her  nature.  The  usual  interests  of  a 
bride,  dress,  bridesmaids,  and  all  the  et 
ceteraSy  only  seemed  to  weary  her.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  heavy  dream,  as  if  she 
were  going  through  a  sort  of  finishing  pro- 
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cess  to  her  education,  and  when  she  was 
married  she  was  to  come  out — that  magical 
idea  to  so  many  school-girls,  as  if  they  were 
chrysahdes  to  explode  suddenly  into  butterflies. 
She  was  informed  that  they  were  to  go  down 
to  Beaumont,  and  this  seemed  highly  natural. 
Not  being  Jiabitites  of  London,  no  pompous 
advertisement  heralded  the  fashionable  intel- 
ligence, for  the  only  fashionable  member  of 
the  party  kept  himself  extremely  quiet  and 
most  attentive  to  his  fiancee  ;  and  the  season 
was  very  late  in  the  year.  All  the  some- 
bodies were  enjoying  the  country  at  the  fag 
end  of  the  year  approaching  winter. 

The  day  fixed  was  remarkable  for  a  down- 
pour of  rain  ;  and  nothing  could  seem  less 
like  a  happy  event  than  that  at  which 
the    K-ev.    Mr.    Bfowning    officiated.     Miss 
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Freke  would  have  been  delighted  to  act  as 
bridesmaid,  only  Evelyn  knew  how  greatly 
such  an  ancient  one  would  annoy  Norman>  so 
she  had  no  one.  The  pair  crept  in  through 
the  vestry,  vowed  to  love,  honour,  obey, 
and  cherish,  and  they  crept  out  again. 

Miss  Freke  seemed  terrified,  trembled 
and  wept.  The  bride  was  given  away  by 
Colonel  Beaumont.  Her  demeanour  seemed 
a  sort  of  illustration  of  the  last  word  in 
the  ceremony  :  but  she  manifestly  shivered 
when  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  uncle's 
reply  to  the  words  '"'Who  gives  away  this 
woman  V 

The  customarv  breakfast  was  omitted. 
The  bride  changed  her  dress,  and  the  mar- 
ried couple  were  soon  on  their  road  to 
Beaumont. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   HONEYMOON. 

A  BAD  start  in  married  life  is  never,  we 
believe,  recovered,  especially  on  the  side 
of  the  wife  towards  the  husband  ;  for  a 
woman  naturally  concludes  that  if  a  man 
does  not  seek  to  make  himself  agreeable 
then,  matters  will  grow  worse  and  worse, 
and  every  spontaneous  trait  and  word  and 
look  assume  an  exaggerated  degree  of  im- 
portance. Evelyn  fully  intended  that  the 
vows  she  had  pronounced  should  be  sacredly 
kept,  but  she  had  also  a  great  sense  of  even- 
handed  justice,  and  fully  expected  that  both 
sides  should  be  equally  conscientious.     She 
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had  a  liigli  idea  of  the  sole  form  of  relation- 
ship in  which,  though  we  are  told  there  is  no 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  in  Heaven, 
a  unity  of  position  can  be  preserved  until 
"death  them  do  part."  Norman,  however, 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  from  the  outset 
that  the  ceremony  they  had  gone  through, 
when  he  had  honoured  her  by  marriage, 
secured  the  most  unquestioning,  unrepining, 
abject  submission  from  his  wife  ;  and  in  no- 
thing was  he  to  consult  her  wishes.  Men  are 
apt  to  value  cheaply  wdiat  they  win  easily. 

AVhen  they  returned  from  the  church, 
several  letters  had  been  handed  to  Evelyn, 
which  she  put  hastily  into  her  travelhng  bag  ; 
and  now,  wdien  they  were  on  their  journey, 
the  first  she  opened  was  in  a  handwriting  un- 
known to  her.     Curiosity  led  her  to  read  it. 
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and  she  seemed  much  sm-prised  at  its  con- 
tents, which  were  as  follows  : — 
"  Honoured  Madam, — 

"  Rmnour  tells  me  that  you  are  going 
to  marrv  Mr.  Harcourt.  I  ask  who  is  this 
gentleman "?  but  no  one  can  give  me  an 
answer.  I  took  a  liking  to  you,  and  my  heart 
misgives  me  you  are  caught  in  a  trap. 
People  ought  to  know  who  your  husband  is. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  make  inquiries,  and,  as 
the  saying  is,  'weigh  the  matter  weir  in  a 
moral  balance,  madam,  and  let  your  fancy 
kick  the  beam,  unless  his  merits  keep  it 
even.  Pity,  madam,  is  like  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  at  Venice,  the  palace  of  Love  on  the 
one  hand,  of  Contempt  on  the  other ; 
sometimes,  when  people  intend  to  enter  the 
former,  they  find   themselves  in  the  latter. 
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When  you  marrv,  may  you  not  regret  the 
step  once,  and  that  once  all  your  life  ! 
"  I  remain,  Madam, 
*'  Your  devoted  humble  servant, 

"  Ignoramus." 

"  Well,  really,  that  is  the  oddest  anonymous 
letter  I  ever  saw." 

*'  Anonymous  !  "  exclaimed  Norman,  hur- 
riedly, '•'  I  wonder  you  have  not  a  sense  of 
propriety  that  would  hinder  you  from  read- 
ing such  letters  ;  give  it  to  me.'^ 

He  ran  his  eyes  rapidly  over  the  epistle, 
and  then  burst  forth — *'  Confound  the  d — d 
rascal,  I  know  who  wrote  it,  I  recognise  the 
hand ;  it  was  that  impudent  old  blockhead  of 
a  schoolmaster  whom  Maitland  employs.  I 
shall  write  and  tell  him  he  ought  to  dismiss 
the  fellow." 
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*'  Come,  that's  rather  hard  ;  what  right 
have  you  to  jump  to  that  conclusion  1 " 

"  For  this  reason,  he  was  plaguing  me 
with  his  showing  off,  and  I  said  to  Miss 
Freke,  'you,  who  know  everything,  can 
you  tell  me  why  all  pedagogues  are 
fools  V  I  saw  the  fellow  overheard  me  by 
the  thundercloud  that  passed  over  his  face  : 
it  is  astonishing  how  spite  works  in  the 
world." 

"It  is  quite  true,  and  for  that  reason  I 
should  recommend  uniform  courtesy  as  good 
policy/' 

"You  had  better  look  to  yourself,  Mrs. 
Beaumont." 

Silence  ensued  for  some  time.  At  last, 
Norman  broke  it  : — "  I  believe  you  are 
not  aware,  that  Colonel  Beaumont  has  given 
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up  to  me  Beaumont,  for  the  tenure  he  has 
of  it." 

"  How  extraordinary  !  What  could  be  his 
motive  "i  " 

'"  His  love  for  his  niece,    I  suppose." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  satirical,  for  you 
know  quite  well  that  there  is  no  love  what- 
ever between  us  ;  and  I  v^^onder  how  you  can 
like  to  receive  such  an  obligation." 

Norman  objected  greatly  to  an  obliga- 
tion being  called  by  its  right  name,  but  he 
did  not  so  much  object  to  receiving  one, — 
the  mark  of  an  ignoble  mind,  and  unwise 
too,  for  gratitude  in  a  manner  neutralises  an 
obligation. 

"  I  think  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  it 
is  becoming  in  me  to  do,  and  I  beg  you 
will  not  interfere  with  me." 
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Evelyn  felt  too  mucli  to  retort,  that  she 
herself  was  now  implicated  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings and  had  a  right  to  a  vote  therein, 
especially  when  she  was  the  supposed  pivot 
on  which  the  one  under  consideration  turned. 
It  is  not  when  mortification  is  most  keenly 
felt  that  it  finds  a  voice — recollection  calls  it 
forth.  Chilled,  dispirited,  and  apprehen- 
sive, Evelyn  re-entered  the  home  of  her 
fathers  and  of  her  youth — as  a  bride. 

How  large  a  share  manner  has  in  one's 
happiness !  and  after  all,  does  not  manner 
result  from  character  ? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  from  day  to 
day  the  discrepancies  of  character  of  the  ill- 
fated  couple,  and  to  trace  how  the  iron  of 
disappointment  entered  into  the  soul  of 
Evelyn,  heating  itself  by  the  fervour  of  her 
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character,     and     burning-iii     its    unsightly 
brand. 

For  awhile  the  novelty  of  looking  after 
property,  to  him  a  pleasing  one,  though  with 
the  drawback  of  precarious  duration,  kept 
Norman  occupied  ;  but  soon  he  began  to  think 
life  very  slow,  as  indeed  it  was  to  all  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Beaumont  on  the  marria2:e 
had  returned  to  his  old  home,  but  Norman 
announced  his  intention  of  making  a  short 
tour  on  the  Continent,  and  then  on  his  return 
trying  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  So  Colonel 
Beaumont  and  Miss  Freke,  it  was  settled, 
should  again  re-occupy  the  great  house  during 
their  absence.  Since  his  niece's  marriage, 
the  wishes  of  her  husband  seemed  to  have 
become  law  to  him,  a  fact  that  was  a  per- 
petual puzzle  to  the  lady  herself 
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The  only  party  discomposed  was  poor  old 
Mrs.  Pertinax,  who  had  been  jDromoted  to 
the  office  of  stationary  housekeeper,  since 
a  younger  and  brisker  maid  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Evelyn.  Her  disgust  at  the  return 
of  her  old  abhorrence,  Mrs.  WagstafF,  was 
unfeigned.  "  Well,  I  do  declare,"  she  would 
exclaim,  ''tlie  world  is  not  what  it  was. 
Formerly  when  people  married  and  wanted  to 
go  touring,  they  went  from  tlie  church  door, 
they  took  their  few  weeks'  diversion,  and 
then,  when  they  had  got  sick  of  one  another, 
they  settled  down  in  their  own  homes  like 
Christians,  instead  of  toj^aicft^ttg  ideas,  making 
the  world  think  they  were  going  to  live 
decently  at  their  firesides  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  laid  in  their  stock  of  coals  and  candles, 
of  house-linen,  glass,  groceries,  and  the  like, 
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than  my  young  master  must  grow  rumbus- 
tical,  tell  his  beautiful  young  lady  he  had 
grown  tired  of  her  company,  and  must  needs 
go  to  foreign  parts,  on  the  look  out  for  par- 
ties, plays,  operas,  and  perhaps,  a  variety  of 
ladies'  society  into  the  bargain.  Indeed,  and 
that's  not  the  worst  part  of  it,  but  that  snig- 
gering, mean,  low-born  thing,  calling  herself 
Mistress  Wagstaff,  because  she  once  in  her 
life  for  two  or  three  months  or  so  had  a 
husband,  will  be  brought  back  here  to  in- 
convenience me,  who  have  been  dragging 
and  pulling  all  my  life  for  a  decent  main- 
tenance :  a  body  does  like  to  know  what's 
going  to  happen  from  one  day  to  another 
when  they  get  up  in  the  morning." 

Fortunately,  no   other  ears  than  those  of 
old  Mr.  Porter   took  in   this   lament,  for  to 

TOL.  ir.  L 
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no  one  else  could  they  have  shown  so  little 
discomposure.  It  made  no  difference,  how- 
ever, in  the  plans  laid  down,  and  the  young 
couple  left  for  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TOURING. 

EvELYX  was  delighted  to  travel,  lier  en- 
joyment of  scenery  was  intense,  and  besides 
she  derived  great  pleasure  from  seeing  new 
characters,  even  in  the  chambermaids  and 
waiters.  New  tow^ns,  new  costumes,  every- 
thing would  have  been  a  delight  to  her,  if 
she  could  only  have  had  sympathy.  She 
had  a  weak  desire  for  that,  and  had  not 
learned  the  independence  years  give.  To  en- 
joy companionship,  she  would  say,  one  must 
feel  ease  and  confidence,  and  have  sympathy. 
She  propounded  this  notion  rashly  one  day 
to  her  husband,  who  very  soon  silenced   her 

l2 
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with  the  remark — "Women  are  different,  they 
are  not  all  alike  ;  you  always  think  every- 
one must  be  Uke  yourself/' 

Evelyn  had  never  supposed  they  were,  but 
concluded  that  the  implication  conveyed  was 
that  she  herself  was  not  the  kind  of  woman 
he  could  bring  his  mind  in  unison  with. 

They  went  through  Switzerland,  and 
Evelyn  was  perfectly  enraptured,  and  wanted 
to  go  up  various  lofty  mountains,  but  Nor- 
man would  not  hear  of  it.  He  said  that 
travelling  was  a  dreadful  bore,  that  scenery 
was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  when  you  had 
only  to  go  outside  your  own  hall  door  for  it  ; 
but  that  those  eternal  pines  and  chalets,  and 
torrents,  and  rocks,  and  lakes,  and  glaciers, 
gave  him  the  shivers  and  the  fidgets ;  and 
he  believed  he  had  made  a  great  mistake. 
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What  he  Kked  in  the  country  was  a  good 
hunt  and  the  attendant  coffee-housing  ;  but 
■what  he  hked  best  of  all  was  the  ^J«Z76^  of 
London.  Perhaps,  he  added,  he  might  find 
it  better  when  the)^  got  across  those  cursed 
Alps,  and  found  themselyes  amidst  the  hum 
of  men  in  the  Italian  towns.  "  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  one  woman  down 
here  in  these  valleys,  stifling  one  with  wdiat's 
called  their  solemn  grandeur.  All  people, 
you  know,  are  not  alike." 

At  last  the  Simplon  was  passed,  and 
Domo  d'Ossola  reached  ;  and  the  first  gleam 
of  cheerfulness  that  had  irradiated  his 
countenance,  lit  up  Norman's  features  as 
he  espied  a  carriage  and  fouryo7i,  with 
an  unmistakable  ducal  coronet  emblazoned 
thereon.     He  desired    the    courier  to  brino; 
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him    the  name  of  the  owner.     ''  The    Duke 
of  Flanborough/' — he  commenced. 

*'  Is  it  possible  !     Oh,  I  must  go  and  see 
the  Duchess." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  in  quite 

a  civil  tone  he  told  Evelyn  that  the  Duke  did 

not  like  the  accommodation  at  Domo  d'Ossola, 

and  had  sent  on  to  engage  the  whole  of  the 

first   floor    of  the   little    inn   at    Baveno,  a 

hostelry  with  which  he  was  quite  familiar; 

and  therefore  he  knew  that  there  would  be  a 

room  for  him,  and  he    had   been    off'ered  a 

seat ;  so  Evelyn  could  stay  at  Domo  d'Ossola 

and   follow  on  the  next  day.     She  was  too 

proud  to  say  anything,  but  she  felt  greatl}'- 

annoyed,    though   she   was   ignorant  of  the 

previous  intimacy  between  the  Duchess  and 

her  husband.     He  spent  much  the  pleasanter 
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day  of  the  two,  and  was  better  off  every 
way.  On  the  w^hole,  we  beheve  he  thought 
the  Duchess,  in  becoming  a  Duchess,  had 
done  his  choice  credit.  There  is  something 
to  some  minds  so  attractive  in  the  externals 
of  rank,  and  the  homage  accorded  to  it,  that 
the  Duke  thought  he  had  never  seen  Nor- 
man so  pleasant,  and  the  Duchess  felt  quite 
flattered  at  remembering  auld  lang  syne. 
Leaning  over  the  balcony  and  looking  at 
those  lovely  pink  and  blue  tints  pecuhar  to 
southern  atmospheres,  and  nowhere  better 
seen  than  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Norman 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  sentimental ;  but 
the  Duke  summoned  in  the  Duchess  and 
her  companion,  by  the  information  that  he 
must  come  in  and  taste  a  bottle  of  his  own 
port,  which   had  just   been   taken  from  his 
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fourgon,  and  was  worth  all  the  wishy-washy 
stuff  one  got  in  vine-growing  countries  out 
of  the  Peninsula.  "  And  now,  Beaumont,  tell 
me,  hoYf  long  do  you  intend  honey-mooning 
on  the  Continent  V 

"  Honey-mooning  !"  he  repeated,  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  but  remembering  the  simi- 
larity of  the  predicament  of  the  Duchess,  he 
modified  it.  He  was  just  going  to  say,  that 
sort  of  folly  is  not  in  my  line  at  all ;  but 
instead  of  that  he  continued,  "  we  have  been 
married  more  than  three  months." 

"And we,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  believe,  about 
three  weeks;  am  I  right.  Duchess  '?  I  really 
don't  feel  quite  sure,  but  it  may  be  three 
years,  so  long  does  the  time  appear."  The 
Duke  was  delighted  ;  luckily  he  had  married 
the  right  woman  :  if  he  had  stumbled  upon  a 
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sensitive,  poor-spirited  creature,  he  would 
have  despised  her  utterly,  and  made  her 
miserable. 

"  I  miss  my  horse  greatly,  and  count  the 
days  until  I  can  gallop  upon  the  Campagna. 
There  will  be  such  pleasant  society  there 
this  year  ;  the  Melvilles  and  Westboroughs, 
and  Princess  Galhtzin,  and  Colonel  Montague, 
and  Beauty  Marchmont,  who  at  all  events  is 
very  ornamental.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  sights 
in  good  compan}^  then  they  become  endur- 
able, does  not  your  Grace  think  so  V 

"  Provided  you  don't  ask  me  to  be  of  the 
party.  Please  yourself  as  you  like  in  the 
morning,  but  in  the  evenings,^'  said  the 
Duke,  "  allow  me  to  select  my  companions." 

"  By  all  means  ;  the  dining-room,  and  even 
the  drawing-room  are  yours  ;  my  boudoir  is 
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my  own.     Mr.  Beaumont,  I  make  you  free 
ofit.^^ 

"  And  am  I  so  V  said  the  Duke. 

"That  quite  depends  upon  whether  you 
make  yourself  pleasant."' 

The  Duke  respected  her  very  greatly  for 
not  being  overawed  by  the  honours  he  had 
conferred  upon  her.  He  was  glad  Norman 
should  see  what  ]:>luck  the  Duchess  had. 
How  little  Norman  would  have  liked  it  in 
his  own  case  ! 

"  All  I  beg,  Duchess,"  Norman  chimed  in, 
"  is  that  you  will  not  beckon  to  your  feet  all 
the  corps  diplomatique  if  I  am  to  be  there, 
or  at  least  that  you  will  talk  to  them  in 
English." 

"No,  by  no  means,"  said  the  Duke,  "your 
sallies  are  too  good  to  be  corked  up  in  un- 
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known  languages.  I  am  not  good  at  languages 
myself,  and  in  the  Duchess  we  will  take  them 
for  granted.  However,  I  don't  suppose  we 
shall  get  up  a  very  large  society  during  the 
short  time  I  like  to  stay  in  one  place." 

"An  English  Duke  cannot  travel  i7icog., 
and  wherever  you  are,  doubtless  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  people  will  make  their  way  to  your 
acquaintance." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  people  forcing  them- 
selves upon  me.  No,  no,  those  I  like  I  am 
happy  to  see,  those  I  don't  will  stay  away." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  out  the  dialogues, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen,  for 
Norman  found  them  very  much  to  his  taste  : 
it  makes  such  a  vast  difference  who  says  a 
thing. 

Norman  thought  the  Duchess  wonderfully 
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light  in  hand,  very  different  from  the  heavi- 
ness of  Evelyn.  The  Duke  was  pleased  at 
such  a  sharp  fellow's  evident  impression, 
increased  so  much  as  it  was  by  the  halo 
of  her  being  Duchess  of  Flanborough.  If 
she  had  married  Norman  she  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  his  wife.  Now 
wives  are  very  commonplace  articles,  but 
duchesses  are  scarce. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    RAY    OF    CHEERFULNESS. 

When  Evelyn  came  to  Baveno  she  found 
Norman  awaiting  her  there.  Both  were  ex- 
tremely out  of  sorts,  i^orman  at  the  loss  of 
his  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  Evelyn  at  having 
been  treated  so  unceremoniously.  She  said 
she  had  found  Domo  d'Ossola  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  herself  very  dull,  and  had 
wished  herself  back  with  Miss  Freke. 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  going 
back  to  her  whenever  you  like.  1*11  not  stand 
in  your  way.  Nothing  is  easier  than  separa- 
tion.    I'll  not  drive  you  a  hard  bargain." 

From    this    moment    Norman    was    con- 
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tinually  suggesting  the  resource  of  a  separa- 
tion ;  so  that  quite  unconsciously  Evelyn  came 
to  the  persuasion  that  instead  of  the  inviola- 
bility with  which  the  tie  they  had  under- 
taken should  be  regarded,  it  was  an  ordinar}^ 
compact  of  partnership,  dissolvable  at  plea- 
sure, and  including  for  the  husband  the 
principle  of  limited  liability.  Thus  from  day 
to  day  she  grew  up  to  a  feeling  of  liberty, 
that  at  a  distance  looked  beautiful  and 
colossal  in  its  proportions. 

Norman  had  a  habit  of  sticking  figurative 
pins  and  needles,  and  sometimes  knives,  into 
her  at  pleasure,  and  then,  when  it  suited  him 
to  be  civil,  seemed  to  expect  they  should 
come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  leave 
no  scar  behind  ;  but  women  have  not  as 
much   of   the    spaniel   in   them   as   a   cele- 
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bratecl  proverb  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  most  devoted  wives  we  have  ever  seen, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  have  been 
those  who  have  had  considerate  and  good- 
tempered  husbands.  Cleverness  by  itself 
only  envenoms  the  power  of  stinging. 

Evelyn  now  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
keeping  all  she  thought  upon  every  subject 
but  one  to  herself,  and  that  one  unfortunately 
was  himself.  He  w^ould  sometimes  give  a 
picture  of  himself  which  she  could  not  per- 
suade herself  was  a  portrait.  For  instance, 
one  day  he  began — 

"I  dare  say  you  think  me  irritable  some- 
times, but  an  amiable  woman  could  have 
done  anything  with  me.  If  I  had  a  pleasant 
home  I  should  ask  nothing  else  ;  but  I  cannot 
stand  contradiction.'' 
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"The  best  thing  you  could  have  done, 
would  have  been  to  have  married  a  deaf  and 
dumb  woman." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  but  at  all  events  you're 
a  most  impossible  woman." 

He  said  this  with  a  frown  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

At  all  the  towns  at  which  they  stopped, 
Norman  took  Evelyn  to  see  the  very  remark- 
able sights  with  which  everybody  who  is 
anybody  is  expected  to  be  conversant ;  it  was 
so  much  stock  in  conversation  trade  ;  but 
anything  beyond  this  for  which  Evelyn  had 
a  fancy,  she  went  to  see  with  her  maid,  while 
Norman  sought  out  some  one  he  could 
talk  to. 

They  arrived  at  Rome ;  and  of  course  the 
first   thin^    seen   was  St.  Peter's,   then   the 
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Colosseum.  To  the  latter,  as  it  was  moon- 
light, an  evening  excursion  was  arranged. 
The  Flanboroughs  were  to  be  of  the  party. 

Norman  presented  his  wife  to  the  duke 
and  duchess,  but  he  had  previously  in- 
formed them  that  his  wife  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar woman,  not  at  all  adapted  for  society, — 
a  fact  not  regretted  by  the  duchess,  for  she,  in 
common  with  a  great  many  other  charming 
women,  hated  their  gentlemen  friends'  wives. 
As  Evelyn  did  not  understand  the  merits 
of  a  duke  as  such,  she  took  no  pains  to  adapt 
herself  to  him  ;  though,  we  feel  very  sure, 
if  she  had  wished  it,  she  was  not  equal  to 
the  task. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  heard 
a  voice  that  made  her  start  with  pleasure — ■ 
it  was  Lord  Carlyon  who  approached.     He 
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greeted  all  those  he  recognised,  and  then 
looked  at  Evelyn,  who  was  walking  alone,  a 
little  removed  from  the  rest.  Evelyn  said 
afterwards,  "  Trifles  sometimes  leave  indelible 
impressions  of  pleasure.  The  cordial  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  to  me  has  hngered  upon 
my  ear  ever  since,  and  has  reverberated  into 
manifold  harmonies." 

Norman  would  have  been  disgusted  with 
the  falseness  of  the  observation  if  he  had 
heard  it,  not  from  jealousy ;  but  sentiment, 
except  as  fashionable  women  practise  it,  is, 
he  thought,  in  such  bad  taste. 

The  duchess  looked  extremely  surprised 
at  Lord  Carlyon  appearing  to  know  so  well 
any  one  not  in  her  set,  and  was  decidedly 
not  pleased.  Norman  perceiving  this,  tried 
to   draw  his  lordship  into  their  own  magic 
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circle.  However,  he  seemed  to  prefer  walk- 
ing with  Evelyn,  and  he  was  not  in  circum- 
stances to  seek  patronage,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  his  natm-e  to  do  so. 

Evelyn  began  to  dehght  in  Eome,  but  no 
spot  in  it  was  in  the  least  to  be  compared 
to  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight. 

People  are  fond  of  the  expression,  a 
smooth  villain ;  now,  from  the  truth  of  this 
conjunction  of  terms  we  totally  dissent. 
Moral  smoothness,  we  have  always  observed, 
exhibits  itself  in  outward  expression,  and 
nature  never  can  be  really  copied  so  as  to 
cause  art  to  be  mistaken  for  nature. 

Lord  Carlyon  had  this  quality  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  He  never  did  or  said 
anything  with  a  jerk  ;  for  whatever  required 
strength  he  never  used  violence,  but  always 
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quiet  pressure  :  even  the  mode  of  shut- 
ting a  door  indicates  character.  He  had 
not  yet  taken  much  part  in  pohtical  Hfe, 
but  when  he  spoke,  extreme  earnestness 
was  the  persuasion  he  used.  Wit  he  had, 
but  it  was  subtle  rather  than  broad,  and 
always  employed  against  opinions,  not  in 
personalities. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  additional  charm 
of  contrast  such  an  intrinsically  pleasing 
nature  afforded.  It  is  well  for  poor  Evelyn's 
peace  of  mind  she  did  not  know  she  might 
have  been  his  wife.  He  did  all  he  could  to 
make  time  pass  pleasantly  to  her,  for  he  was 
amazed  at  the  way  in  which  she  was  either 
left'  to  herself  or  snubbed  ;  but  he  never 
sought  to  gain  dishonourable  power  over  her. 
When    it    is  impossible    for    people    to    be 
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anything  more  to  one  another  than  friends, 
sensible  and  right-minded  people  may  surely 
have  the  satisfaction  of  beins;  friends.     Both 
thought  thus,  and  thought  rightly.     Evelyn 
found  her  married  life  much  more  bearable, 
now  she  had  some  interest  besides  quarrels 
to  reheve  the  hstlessness  and  monotony  of 
despair.      It   is  quite  true  that   she    would 
gladly  have  been  unmarried,  and  if  she  had 
been   unmarried,    and   had   had  the    oppor- 
tunity,   would   have    married  Lord  Carlyon. 
There   is  a  great  deal  of  mawkish  assump- 
tion about  the  social  code  of  morality.     To 
take    an    extreme    case  :    if   a    woman,    by 
mistake,   happens    to    marry  a  fiend,    it   is 
decreed  that  that  fi^end  is  the  only  being  in 
the  world  she  s^uld>-Iovej'ihonour;''/knd  obey^ 
whereas,  recognising  and  acknowledging  dis- 
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covered  unsuitability,  is  quite  compatible 
with  honestly  making  the  best  of  adverse 
circmnstances.  There  is  no  need  to  play  the 
double  part  of  gulls  and  ostriches,  but  it 
is  well  always  to  face  and  never  shirk  the 
truth. 

Evelyn,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  good  deal 
of  talent  for  drawing,  and  encouraged  by 
Lord  Carlyon,  slie  made  progress.  Thus  she 
occupied  herself  healthfully,  for  nothing  is  so 
deadening  to  the  soul  as  idleness.  Evelyn 
had  fallen  into  that  state,  for  Norman's 
manner  was  so  crushing,  he  seemed  put  out 
by  her  materials  for  drawing  lying  about 
the  room,  and  was  always  insisting  upon  the 
fact  that,  if  a  person  had  talent,  it  would 
show  itself  in  an  lumiistakable  manner ; 
which  we  beheve  to  be  contrary  to  the  proofs 
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of  the  power  of  perseverance  given  in  the 
Hves  of  many  remarkable  people.  Her  state 
of  mind  will  appear  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"My  dear  Mrs.  RivixoTOi^, 

"  I  have  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  write 
to  you  in,  but  you  tell  me  I  must  say  by 
return  of  post  if  I  am  well  and  happy.  To 
the  last  inquiry  I  cannot  send  a  satisfactory 
reply.  Mr.  Beaumont  and  myself  are  tho- 
roughly uncongenial.  I  feel  no  ease,  sym- 
pathy, confidence,  respect,  esteem,  or  grati- 
tude, how  then  can  I  affection '?  If  I  make 
any  observation,  I  either  meet  no  response, 
or  I  am  snubbed.  If  I  ask  a  question,  it  is 
treated  as  impertinence.  Why  he  married 
me  I  cannot  understand,  still  less  why  I 
married  him ;  only  I  certainly  did  not  see 
him  as  he  is.       I    suppose   he    would    say 
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the  same  of  me,  but  I  intended  no  deceit. 
Until  now,  I  have  hated  the  idea  of  society  ; 
his  manner  to  me  made  me  seem  so  credulous 
and  ridiculous,  but  now  I  like  it  better. 
Still,  whenever  we  meet  fast,  bad  people — 
men  and  women,  his  manner  annoys  and 
irritates  me  greatly ;  he  has  an  esoteric  way 
with  them,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  and  I 
understand  one  another,  but  my  wife  here  is 
uninitiated,  and  you  may  as  well  leave  her 
in  her  fool's  paradise.' 

"Rome  is  full  of  interest,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  I  delight  in  it,  and  I  think  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  it  is  the  Colosseum 
by  moonlight ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  dilate 
upon  this  vast  topic.  The  Flanboroughs  are 
here;  Mr.  Beaumont  enjoys  their  society 
very  much.     The  lady  is  very  handsome,  but 
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full  of  airs  and  graces  (I  am  not  punning)  ; 
he  is  a  duke,  and  I  will  not  speak  evil  of 
dignities.  When  we  leave  Rome  we  go  to 
!N"aples,  for  a  %ing  visit  only,  and  then 
return,  for  Mr.  Beaumont  to  commence  can- 
vassing. I  shall  not,  of  course,  go  to  his 
coveted  borough,  for  it  is  a  great  matter  to 
keep  up  his  good  humour  to  its  fullest  extent. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Rivington, 

"  Yours  always  affectionately, 

"EVELYK   BeAUMOJ^T. 

"  You  know  Lord  Carlyon  ;  he  is  here,  and 
is  the  pleasantest  man  I  ever  met  :  he  values 
himself  more  upon  being  a  gentleman  than  a 
man  of  fashion.^' 

Notwithstanding  Evelyn's  gloomy  descrip- 
tion of  herself,  there  was  a  light  in  her  eye, 
and  an  elasticity  in  her  step,  that  had  not 
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been  observable  since  her  marriage.  The 
duchess  thought  her  insufferable,  because, 
though  only  Mrs.  Beaumont,  she  presumed 
to  have  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and  to  talk 
to  Lord  Carlyon,  and  did  not  seem  down- 
trodden by  her  grace's  vivacity  and  gran- 
deur. Lord  Carlyon,  the  duchess  thought, 
showed  vile  taste.  Mr.  Beaumont  was  much 
too  happy  in  attending  upon  her  grace  to 
remark  that  Evelyn  was  not  left  desolate ; 
for  if  he  had,  she  would  have  been  raised  in 
his  opinion ;  and  the  duchess  thought  that 
nothing  so  effectually  establishes  a  fact  as 
noticing  it, — giving  it  shape  and  substance 
— and  she  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
glorify  her  neighbour,  being  very  far  indeed 
from  loving  her  neighbour  as  herself  She 
was  disgusted  at  the  mode   in  which   Lord 
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Carljon  made  her  a  civil  offer,  when  the 
time  of  their  departure  approached. 

"  Mrs.  Beaumont  tells  me  that  her  husband 
will  not  object  to  giving  me  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  in  my  yacht  to  Naples  ;  will 
your  grace  and  the  duke  do  me  the  favour  to 
come  also  ?  ^' 

She  was  very  nearly  thrown  off  her  centre, 
but  she  was  a  very  clever  woman. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  duke  will  be  de- 
lighted, and  I  can  answer  for  myself  being 
so." 

She  was  a  very  good  sailor,  and  knew 
that  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  a  very  bad  one  ; 
and  she  concluded  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  attention  of  the  owner  of  the 
yacht  would  be  called  off  Evelyn  and  directed 
to   herself.     A   sUght   shade   of  annoyance, 
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however,  was  perceptible,  as  Lord  Carlyon 
went  on  : 

"Beauty  Marclimont  is  coming,  and  I 
know  that  his  society  will  be  agreeable  to 
you." 

JSTow  Beauty  Marchmont  was  all  very  well 
as  an  ornament  to  her  room,  and  one  of  a 
very  numerous  suite ;  but  as  admirer  eii 
chef  she  liked  some  one  either  much  more 
important  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  or  more 
brilliant,  who  would  catch  and  throw  the  ball 
of  conversation  well  with  her.  He  would 
have  been  a  nobody  (that  horror  of  horrors) 
if  he  had  not  been  gifted  with  remarkably 
good  looks,  aided  by  the  zealous  efforts  of 
a  fashionable  tailor  and  hair-dresser,  who 
deemed  their  subject  worthy  of  their  powers 
and  an  admirable  advertisement  of  them. 
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Lady  Flunkey  top  and  the  Duchess  of 
Brighton,  as  well  as  our  present  duchess,  had 
declared  that  no  one  looked  so  well  in  their 
opera  box  ;  and  from  that  moment  his  social 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and-  never  deserted 
him.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
duchess  cared  very  little  how  he  looked  by 
her  side  in  the  eyes  of  the  crew,  for  she 
knew  quite  well  she  should  be  deprived  of 
the  attentions  of  the  faithful  sayer  of  good 
things,  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  was  soon  to  be  in 
parliament,  and  expected  to  annihilate  every 
one  but  himself  But  there  was  still  a 
hope  that  Beauty  Marchmont  might  also 
be  unable  to  encounter  Neptune,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  first  time  the 
duchess  saw  him  she  inquired  if  he  could 
resist  sea-sickness  ? 
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"  I  might  command  the  British  fleet  if  that 
were  all  that  is  required.  I  can  eat,  smoke, 
sleep,  talk,  dance,  do  anything  on  board  a 
ship,  and  it  enlivens  me  extremely." 

"  That  is  a  boon,"  replied  the  discomfited 
duchess.  "I  wonder  you  don't  live  and  die 
upon  the  sea  ! '' 

"So  I  would  if  I  could  only  do  so  in 
charming  company.  I  am  so  glad  we  are  all 
going  together  to  Naples  I " 

The  duchess  thought  him  too  much  at  his 
ease,  for  he  was  not  a  person  in  whom  im- 
pudence was  relished ;  but  she  felt  that 
sarcasm  would  be  entirely  thrown  away  upon 
him,  and  only  begged  he  would  ride  on  (for 
it  was  on  a  riding  excursion  they  met)  and 
tell  Mr.  Beaumont  that  her  plans  were  altered 
for  the  day  :  she  had  given  up  going  to  the 
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Borghese  gallery,  and  summoned  him  to  join 
her  on  the  Campagna. 

Mr.  Beaumont  told  Evelyn  she  could  keep 
her  engagement  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
while  he  hastened  to  obey  orders.  She  had 
grown  so  much  more  amenable,  since  she 
had  met  some  one  that  interested  her,  that 
no  rudeness  or  unceremoniousness  ever  seemed 
to  disturb  her  in  the  least.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  at  the  eflfect,  and  never  cared  to 
inquire  the  cause ;  probably  he  attributed  it 
to  the  sensible  influence  he  exercised  over 
her. 

Whatever  Lord  Carlyon  did  was  not  done 
with  the  object  of  shining.  He  had  a  wish 
to  please  and  to  convince,  but  perhaps  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  admiration  his  cir- 
cumstances were  sure  to  secure  for  him  ;    for 
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whatever  vanity — and  we  suppose  every  one 
has  some — he  had,  it  never  seemed  to  rear 
its  head  visibly.  His  talents,  however,  were 
very  various,  and  these  gave  him  so  many 
interests  in  life  ;  his  genial  disposition  suffered 
very  little  from  boredom.  He  might  be 
exasperated,  but  he  was  seldom  wearied,  and 
a  very  lively  imagination  made  his  sym- 
pathies very  wide  ;  for  we  believe  that  the 
want  of  power  of  throwing  one's  self  into 
other  people's  circumstances,  gives  rise  to  cal- 
lousness as  often  as  hardness  of  heart  does. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Beaumonts'  interior 
life,  because  in  society,  models  of  conjugal 
life,  if  well-bred,  occupy  themselves  with 
other  people,  and  are  sometimes  less  civil  in 
public  than  private  life.  Nothing  had  as  yet 
happened  to  enhghten  him  fully,  and  he  had 
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no  especial  objection  to  Mr.  Beaumont  on  his 
own  account.  When,  therefore,  Evelyn  made 
her  appearance  alone,  and  offered  her  apology 
to  the  principal  lady  they  were  to  meet  at 
the  gallery,  he  only  felt  glad  that  Evelyn  had 
not  been  of  the  riding  party  ;  and  he  well 
knew  that  the  duchess  had  no  particular 
pleasure  in  her  society.  The  absence,  how- 
ever, of  a  duchess,  is  no  trifle  ;  the  lady  was 
to  have  been  presented  to  her  by  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, and  she  was  annoyed  at  the  missed 
opportunity. 

"  You  are  certainly  a  most  forbearing  wife, 
or  a  most  humble  woman,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Most  women  do  not  like  their  husbands  to 
be  ordered  about  by  other  ladies,  whoever 
they  are.  Is  the  duchess  your  friend,  or  Mr. 
Beaumont's  1 " 
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"  She  knows  Mr.  Beaumont  well ;  I  am 
merely  acquainted  with  her :  '^  and  she 
reddened  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  some 
crime ;  but  it  was  with  double-sided  indig- 
nation, no  other  feeling.  She  Hked  imperti- 
nence as  little  as  any  one. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  state  of  affairs 
seemed  to  open  to  Lord  Carlyon.  He 
despised  Mr.  Beaumont  ever  afterwards, 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  make 
Evelyn's  time  pass  as  happily  as  possible, 
but  not  in  a  way  to  do  her  any  injury.  He 
pointed  out  the  best  pictures,  and  having  a 
first-rate  memory,  told  traits  of  the  painters 
whose  works  they  were  viewing,  with  a  per- 
spicacity and  raciness  that  made  them  fixtures 
in  the  minds  of  the  fortunate  listeners ;  and 
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they  literally  were  driven  out  of  the  palace 
by  being  informed  the  appointed  hour  for 
closing  the  doors  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Beaumont  was  equally  well-pleased 
with  his  ride ;  the  duchess  declared  he  would 
kill  her  with  laughing ;  that  she  must  fall 
off  her  saddle,  and  had  no  strength  to  hold 
the  reins  of  her  horse.  When  it  suited  the 
duchess  to  ride,  the  Campagna  was  honoured 
by  her  presence,  and  when  she  liked  to  see 
pictures,  she  visited  galleries  ;  but  after 
going  into  and  rapidly  surveying  about  ten 
churches,  she  gave  up  the  rest — we  believe 
355 — as  a  great  deal  too  fusty  and  too 
much  the  same  thing  to  plague  herself 
with.  Mr.  Beaumont  now  dined  with  them 
frequently. 

Thus    in    the   morning   Evelyn    carefully 

n2 
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inspected  everything  her  guide-book  pointed 

out,    either   with    her    maid    or   when    she 
could  join  a  party  ;    and  Lord  Carlyon  was 

seldom  absent  from  these  parties.     She  did 

not    feel     her    evenings    lonely    when   Mr. 

Beaumont  was  dining  out,  for  she  had  the 

mornings  to  think  about. 

Time  flew,  and   we  next   meet   them   in 

Lord  Carlyon's  yacht. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 

SAILING. 

Splendidly  arrayed  in  the  newest  Paris 
fashions,  the  Duchess  sat  gazing  at  the  blue 
Mediterranean.  Soon  a  smile  might  be  seen 
lurking  about  her  eyes  and  mouth  as  she 
espied  in  the  distance  some  white  curling 
waves.  The  breeze  freshened,  the  moderate- 
sized  craft  (large  for  a  yacht,  but  small  com- 
pared to  the  steamers  in  which  the  generality 
of  people  navigate  the  seas)  pitched,  and 
every  face  grew  graver.  Beaumont  sat 
beside  her  grace,  and  tried  to  be  compli- 
mentary.    "  Nothing  proves  what  a  lodestone 
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your  presence  is  more  than  my  being  here. 
It  is  positively  disgusting  to  see  the  way  that 
fellow  Marchmont  carries  his  head  and  legs. 
Marchmont,"  (in  a  loud  voice)  "her  grace  says 
it  is  very  bad  for  the  complexion,  not  to  be 
sea-sick." 

"  I  leave  that  to  others/'  replied  March- 
mont, with  unwonted  readiness,  which  events 
pointed  to  perfection  by  hurrying  off  the 
hel  esprit  to  the  nether  regions,  in  a  state 
of  great  physiological  misery. 

Lord  Carlyon  had  been  talking  to  Evelyn, 
and  telling  her  of  the  glories  of  a  seaward 
approach  to  Genoa,  when  the  Duchess  sum- 
moned him  to  take  Mr.  Beaumont's  vacant 
place. 

"Will  you  promise  not  to  think  me  imper- 
tinent if  I  ask  you  a  question  '?  " 
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"  I  am  sure,  Duchess,  you  will  say  nothing 
impertinent." 

"  It  is  bad  to  be  too  sure  of  anything,  and 
most  particularly  so  of  that ;  but  tell  me  now, 
how  came  you  to  know  Mrs.  Beaumont  1  and 
what  sort  of  a  person  is  she  '?  " 

"  I  met  her  at  her  uncle's  house  ;  and  as 
you  have  such  a  good  opportunity,  I  wonder 
you  do  not  find  out  yourself  what  sort  of  a 
person  she  is.  She  is  by  no  means  stupid, 
nor  is  she  vulgar." 

■"  Vulgar  !  why  should  she  le  ?  She  is  of 
an  excellent  old  family."  Her  mind  glanced 
back  at  her  own  unennobled  origin,  and  for  a 
minute  she  put  aside  her  borrowed  plumes  of 
matrimony. 

"  True  it's  no  reason,  but  seeing  you  did 
not  appear  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  I 
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thought  you  might  be  prejudiced  against 
her/' 

"  Country  ladies  generally  are  so  deadly, 
they  are  full  of  their  gardens  until  they 
marry,  and  their  children  afterwards.'^ 

"  And  until  their  children  are  born,  and  if 
tliey  have  none,  what  do  they  think  about  *? 
You  excite  my  curiosity.'' 

''  In  that  case,  I  rather  imagine,  they  think 
about  their  husbands.  Did  you  never  hear 
the  late  dear  Duke  of  Durham  describing  all 
his  country  neighbours  entering,  arm  in  arm, 
to  partake  of  his  hospitalities  ? '' 

"  Never,  I  have  had  a  great  loss  ;  perhaps 
you  can  remember,  and  will  tell  me." 

The  Duchess  was  posed,  and  felt  quite 
angry.  "After  all,  I  don't  think  the  fact 
does  admit  of  much   amplification,  but  the 
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Duke  sometimes  said  good  things,  and  he 
used  to  observe,  that  no  wedded  pair  should 
ever  but  twice  in  their  lives  walk  in  that 
fashion, — once  away  from  the  altar,  and  a 
second  time  to  the  carriage  that  conveyed 
away  the  happy  pair  after  the  wedding- 
breakfast." 

With  great  solemnity  Lord  Carlyon  took 
out  his  note  book,  and  repeating  the  words 
just  as  the  Duchess  had  pronounced  them, 
wrote  them  down.  "Whenever  I  become 
that  luckless  mortal — a  Benedict — I  shall 
not  forget  these  hints." 

"  We  have  wandered  fi^om  our  subject ;  I 
repeat  my  question,  what  is  Mrs.  Beaumont 
like'?" 

"  You  have  only  to  look  at  her  ;  or  shall  I 
ask  her  to  come  nearer  1 " 
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"  By  no  means.  You  are  very  provoking. 
What  does  slie  talk  about  ^  " 

"As  yet,  none  of  the  topics  you  have 
named." 

"  For  the  best  possible  reason,  gardens  and 
children  are  out  of  the  question,  for  I  have 
just  heard  that  her  uncle — with  whom  she 
lived,  and  who  in  some  queer  way  occupied 
her  father's  place — never  allowed  any  inter- 
ference with  the  garden  or  place  ;  and  as  for 
husband,  I  believe  no  one  understands  him 
so  little." 

"Perhaps  she  does  not  see  enough  of 
him.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
domestic  turn  of  mind.  I  don't  think  the 
Duke  of  Durham  would  have  disapproved 
of  him." 

"  A  heavy  wife  is  a  very  crushing  thing  ; 
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no  wonder  a  man   likes  to  get  away  from 
her." 

"I  really  don't  think,  for  a  country-bred 
woman,  she  is  so  very  heavy  or  behindhand 
with  the  world.  Of  course  all  have  not 
charming  spirits." 

"  But  you  seem  to  me  to  find  her  positively 
agreeable  ? " 

"  I  have  felt  I  could  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  brilhant  Mr.  Beaumont ;  and 
you  seemed  so  perfectly  well  satisfied  with 
his  society,  I  kept  aloof." 

The  Duchess  began  to  hope  he  was  piqued. 
"  He  is  better  at  a  dinner-table  than  in  a  tete- 
a-tete.  I  like  to  sit  opposite  to  him  when  he 
has  a  large  audience." 

'   Lord  Carlyon  quite  believed  her.     "  When 
you  are  alone  with  him  he  does  not  seem  him- 
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self,  unless,  indeed,  in  an  opera  box.     Before 
Ladj  Flunkeytop's  friends  came  in,  I  have 
seen  her  enjoying  herself  greatly  with  him." 
"  The  Opera  House  was  full,  I  suppose  "? " 
"Your  lordship   has,   I   see,   a  spark    of 
French  malice.'^ 

"  No,  Duchess,  I  am  simplicity  itself." 
"  If  you  had  simplicity,  you  would  not  be 
as  pleasant  as  you  are." 

"Your  grace  does  me  too  much  honour, 
but  I  flatter  myself  I  am  dull  enough  to  give 
me  a  fair  prospect  of  statesmanship  in  the 
high  and  dry  line." 

"  Don't  make  such  a  mistake.  Nothing 
goes  down  with  the  House  of  Commons  like 
a  joke,  and  the  staler  it  is  the  more  it  is 
relished.  We  have  great  authority  for  saying 
so.     The  '  Times '  says  so." 
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"  Yes,  Duchess;  but  an  old  'Times'  article 
I  remember  once  gave  the  natural  history  of 
wit,  and  resolved  its  origin  into — at  least  half 
its  origin — into  trick.  Now,  the  country 
will  not  be  ruled  by  trick.  John  Bull  is  a 
very  practical  old  gentleman.'' 

"  But  just  watch  a  debate,  the  sleepiness, 
the  coughs,  and  sneezes  that  go  on  while 
some  of  the  great,  prosy,  political,  Armstrong 
guns  keep  booming  on,  and  the  rush,  the 
delight,  the  sharpening  up  of  the  hearing 
sense,  the  taking  off  of  hats  that  is  mani- 
fested when  a  witty  speaker  gets  up." 

"  Yes,  quite  true ;  but  the  Armstrong 
guns  carry  votes  as  well  as  ball ;  and  the 
gun  simile  is  perfect,  they  go  with  un- 
diminished power  to  the  most  enormous  dis- 
tances." 
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"What/^   said    the   Duke,   who   now   ap- 
proached, "  are  you  discussing  gunnery  1  " 

"  The  Duchess  made  a  very  happy  simile 
for  some  of  the  St.  Stephen's  orators." 

"  Yes,  she  Ukes  that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  as 
long  as  she  never  expects  me  to  take  a  part 
in  political  life,  she  may  go  and  hear  the 
speeches  as  often  as  she  likes.  It  does  not 
suit  my  book  to  be  legislating,  especially  in 
our  slow  way.  I  make  all  safe  when  my  vote 
is  required,  but  as  for  speechifying,  I  am 
mercifully  disposed  to  my  listeners.  I'll  go 
and  hear  Beaumont  though,  when  he  gets  in, 
for  I  am  sure  he'll  say  jolly  good  things.  I 
delight  in  seeing  a  man  tarred  and  feathered. 
I'd  give  something  to  hear  his  hustings 
speech.  What's  the  borough  he  is  going  to 
contest. 
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"  Millward,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  and  he 
will  not  have  a  very  formidable  antagonist : 
that  gentleman,  there,  is  his  opponent." 

"  Come,  come,  that's  too  good ;  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Tories  are  such  fools 
as  to  put  that  Adonis  in  nomination.  He 
literally  cannot  say  '  bo'  to  a  goose  ;  and  to 
Beaumont  what  will  he  reply  1 " 

"  The  idea  is  monstrous  ;  and,  being  a  Tory 
by  tradition,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
point  out  to  our  leader  what  he  is  about ;  but 
I  am  so  anxious  to  see  him  an  M.P.,  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  so  much  conscientious- 
ness." 

"You're  quite  right.  Besides,  women  have 
no  business  to  meddle  in  politics.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  bear-leader  to  my  wife." 

"  The  comparison,  Duke,  is  correct,  with  this 
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difference :  that  jou  make  me  change  places 
with  yourself." 

"  Well  done,  well  done.  I  hate  a  suffering 
angel ;  and  you  certainly  don't  promise  to  be 
one.  Women  and  mares  ought  to  have  spirit ; 
only  this  much  I  beg  leave  to  observe  :  if 
you  pull  too  hard,  you  shall  have  a  devilish 
strong  bit  to  champ." 

"  Softly,  Duke,  softly  :  wait  till  the  time 
comes.     Meantime,  have  you  nothing  to  tell 

usr' 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  question, 
too.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  confounded 
Mrs.  Beaumont '?  She's  not  at  all  bad-looking  ; 
but  when  I  told  her  some  of  my  jokes — 
second-hand  only,  you  know,  but  capital 
things — she  did  not  seem  in  the  least  amused. 
Is  she  a  fool '? " 
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"  Why  do  you  think  so "? "  rejoined  Lord 
Carlyon :  "  is  it  because  she  married  Mr. 
Beaumont  V 

"No,  no  :  that's  about  the  Kveliest  thing 
I  have  discerned  in  her ;  but  a  woman  who 
cannot  laugh  should  be  made  to  cry." 

"  And  are  you  quite  certain  that  justice  has 
not  been  meted  to  her  in  this  respect '? " 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  be  certain ;  but  just 
look — she  is  actually  talking  to  Marchmont, 
and  seems  to  have  elicited  quite  a  long  speech 
from  him." 

"  Do  you  know,  that  seems  to  me  very 
clever." 

"  So  you  admire  her,  Carlyon.     I  wish  you 

joy-" 

"  I  have  admired  her,  Duke,  ever  since  I 
first  met  her ;  and,  unless  I  see  some  traits  in 
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her  that  I  have  not  yet  done,  shall  probably 
continue  to  do  so." 

"  I  should  tell  this  to  Beaumont  only 
that  I  know  our  pleasant  friend  so  well,  it 
might  raise  her  dangerously  in  his  estima- 
tion ;  and  when  I  find  a  pleasant  convive, 
I  like  to  keep  him  to  myself.  Most  wives 
are  such  dreadful  bores,  all  except  my  own, 
and  no  one  ever  finds  the  Duchess  of  Flan- 
borough  a  bore :  you  may  thank  me  for 
that." 

The  Duke  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  had  not 
gone  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  was  no  dreamer. 

"  But,  all  this  time,  where's  Beaumont  1 " 

"  Taking  care  of  his  complexion,"  said  the 
Duchess. 

Lord     Carlyon     thought     of    Beaumont, 
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smiled,   and   almost   wished   he   could  have 
heard  his  own  joke  fitted  on  himself. 

The  voyage  was  safely  performed,  and  no 
event  whatever  occmTed  worthy  of  record ; 
so  the  next  place  in  which  we   shall  meet 
ur  party  will  be  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii. 


o2 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TALK   VERSUS   CHATTEE. 

The  first  time  of  alighting  at  the  entrance 
to  the  disentombed  city,  is  always  an  era 
in  a  person's  life  ;  but,  as  places  and  people 
act  and  react  upon  one  another,  on  this 
occasion  Evelj^n  felt  quite  transported.  The 
solemn  approach  through  that  wonderful  street 
of  tombs  seemed  to  have  no  other  sobering 
effect  than  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  terrors  ; 
and  Lord  Carlyon  was  quite  amused  to  hear 
her  remark  how  sociable  all  the  monuments 
looked,  and  how  lucky  it  was  for  their  inmates 
that  they  had  anticipated  the  universal  burial. 

*'  I  care,''  she  added,  "  so  very  much  where 
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I  am  buried.  This  is  a  delicious  country  to 
live  in,  but  I  should  hate  to  die  here  ;  for  in 
that  case  I  should  be  suddenly  incorporated 
with  my  mother  earth,  far  from  my  home. 
I  believe  there  is  no  choice  about  it  ;  and  if 
there  were,  Mr.  Beaumont  would,  I  am  sure, 
conform  to  the  speediest  arrangement  of  the 
matter  ;  except  at  Beaumont,  my  body  could 
not  rest  in  peace." 

"  Pray  don't  indulge  in  such  gloomy  ideas. 
Look  at  that  mountain  apparently  puffing 
away  as  tranquilly  as  Marchmont  does  his 
cigar,  if  I  may  use  such  an  infra  dig.  com- 
parison. Can  you  imagine  what  a  scene  this 
site  once  presented  1  " 

"  Most  horrible  !  —  far  worse  even  than 
my  nightmare  of  horror,  a  railway  colli- 
sion, because  it  must  have   seemed  like  the 
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out-pouring  of  the  indignation  of  Heaven, 
and,  unlike  even  the  terrors  of  the  last 
day,  none  seemed  worthy  of  providential 
interposition.'^ 

"But  you  forget,  Mrs.  Beaumont ;  you  know 
that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  escaped." 

*'  So  I  did  ;  but  while  they  were  %ing  they 
could  hardly  have  hoped  for  success.  I  have 
a  great  pleasure  to  come  in  reading  '  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  '^ 

"  Why  did  you  not  read  it  first  ?  " 

"  I  always  intended  in  Rome  to  do  so,  but 
somehow  I  never  did." 

"  I  suppose  you  had  not  time." 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  in  the  evenings  I  had  abun- 
dance ;  but,  except  my  morning  drawing- 
lesson,  I  am  afraid  I  did  nothing.  I  must 
confess  the  truth." 
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"  That  is  a  verj  bad  habit,  if  jou  will  allow 
me  to  say  so." 

"  I  know  quite  well  it  is  so  ;  but  I  had  a 
shrinking  from  novels." 

"  That  is  very  strange.^' 

"  But  very  true.  You  know,  one  loses  all 
appetite  for  sentiment." 

"  Yes ;  and  there  are  two  ways  of  doing 
so  :  one  is  by  the  falsity  and  mawkishness  of 
the  article  offered  to  one  under  that  name  ; 
the  other  from  total  abstinence.  It  is  like 
inanition  destroying  the  digestion." 

"  Still,"  rejoined  Evelyn,  "  in  spite  of  what 
I  have  said  about  sentiment,  I  maintain  it  to 
be  the  essence  of  everything,  and  outlasting 
everything.  What  are  glory,  honour,  duty, 
but  sentiments  '?  What  are  the  occasion  and 
the   effect    of    Christianity   but   sentiment  1 
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Sentiment  without  the  .  disturbing  force  of 
sin  would  itt>  the  momi  world  act  the  paj± 
the  law  of  gravitation  does  i»  the  physical, 
\f\  seeking  its  proper  centre/'  \ik(nk^. 

However,  as  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  felt  the 
last  remark  of  Lord  Carlyon  come  home  to 
her,  she  turned  the  subject,  and  investigated 
every  spot  she  came  near  with  the  deepest 
interest. 

The  Duchess  declared  one  house  was  so 
exactly  like  another,  she  could  not  go  prying 
into  every  court  ;  she  w^ould  as  soon,  as  a 
gratification  to  curiosity,  go  into  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
until  all  the  numbers  had  been  exhausted,  of 
any  of  those  dreary  little  offshoot  streets  of 
the  great  London  squares. 

"  Come,  Marchmont,"  broke  in  Beaumont, 
"  we  look  to  you  for  ideas  :  it  is  your  business 
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to  give  US  something  to  talk  about.  You  look 
quite  melancholy.  *  Great  wit  to  madness  is 
allied.'" 

"He  is  studying  his  hustings-speech,  and 
he  has  not  much  time,''  said  the  Duke. 

"  Now,  that's  not  fair  ;  here  am  I  ready  to 

follow  up  any  new  idea  you  will  start  upon 

Pompeii ;  and  you  are  all  the  while  taking  a 

mean  advantage  of  me   by  rehearsing   your 

part   as    my   opponent.      You    know,    with 

your     appearance    and     the    respectabihty 

of  your  backing,   I   have   not   a   chance  — 

not  I." 

"  Then  why  do  you  intend  to  try  '?  " 

Sometimes  direct  simplicity  defeats  wdt, 
or  rather  quizzing,  more  than  anything  else  ; 
but  it  was  not  so  now. 

"  It  is  too  good  an   opportunity  to  omit 
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trying    one's    powers,   as    exercise    merely. 
Every  one  must  fail  before  he  succeeds/' 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  the  most 
entire  self-sufficiency. 

''  I  wonder,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  what  is  the 
connexion  between  Pompeii  and  your  English 
borough  V 

"  That  delicate  but  most  interesting  of  all 
topics,  one's-self "  This  Beaumont  said  with 
an  air  of  courageous  truth. 

"  And  surely  people  are  more  exciting 
than  old  walls,  however  antique  and  rub- 
bishy," added  the  Duchess. 

Lord  Carlyon  and  Evelyn,  not  being  in  the 
least  interested,  walked  on. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  latter,  '•  the  sort 
of  feeling  one  has  on  a  fine  day,  as  if  the 
whole  universe  had   been  created  for  one's 
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o^yn  especial  gratification  1  Climate,  I  think, 
must  have  a  great  deal  to  saj  to  it. 
What  miserable  dependents  we  are  on 
circumstances  ! " 

"  But,  after  all,  what  is  happiness  but 
circumstances '?  Surely  state  of  mind  may 
be  included  under  that  head.  Martyrs  have 
sometimes  been  cited  as  above  them  ;  but  a 
saint  would  not  be  happy  if  martyrdom  were 
to  be  perpetual  ;  if  they  were  happy  it 
would  not  be  martyrdom.  It  was  the  power 
of  faith  in  what  was  to  follow  martyrdom 
that  triumphed  over  the  present,  and  won 
the  martyr's  crown ;  but  conflict  to  me  is  in 
itself  painful.  The  love  of  excitement  never 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  with  me,  at  least 
not  to  the  degree  it  is   with  most  men.'' 

"  So  I  should  think ;  you  are  too  great  an 
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admirer  of  nature  not  to  understand  the 
pleasure  of  repose.     I  often  long  for  it/' 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  you  have  great  oppor- 
tunities/' 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  not  to  earn  my  bread  : 
I  have  plenty  of  leisure.  I  have  very  few 
to  feel  anxieties  for,  but  still  I  am  not  a 
peaceful  nature.  I  very  easily  feel  angry, 
and,  though  I  have  to  keep  it  to  myself,  the 
feeling  is  there  whenever  I  have  the  least 
occasion  for  it.'' 

"  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  no  feehng, 
Mrs.  Beaumont." 

"  Oh  no,  don't  say  so,  else  how  should  I 
enjoy  so  intensely  1  Such  a  sky,  air,  earth, 
all  would  be  lost  upon  me  ! " 

"  True,  the  same  natures  enjoy  and  suffer 
most   acutely ;    but    this   world  gives   more 
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frequent  opportunities  for  the  former  expe- 
rience than  the  latter." 

"  We  are  at  school  here,  and  school  is  not 
pleasant.  Life  often  seems  to  me,  though 
not  very  old,  as  if  it  were  slipping  through 
mj  fingers  with  such  rapidity  ;  but  still  the 
shortness  of  life  does  not  make  the  present 
of  less  consequence.  Indeed  I  think  the 
older  one  grew  the  more  one  would  feel 
there  was  less  to  hope  from  the  future, 
and  be  more  disturbed  by  an  unpleasant 
present.  If  one  only  knew  what  the  next 
life  is,  one  could  live  upon  it ;  but  one 
does  not :  all  seems  so  vague  and  unsub- 
stantial. Such  a  day  as  this,  however,  is  a 
delightful  present,  and  will  make  pleasant 
provision  as  a  past.  How  wonderful  it  is  to 
think  of  all  the  generations  that  have  lived 
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and  died  even  since  the  one  in  ^Yhicll  this 
catastrophe  occurred,  as  real  as  ourselves. 
It  provokes  me  when  I  hear  people  talk  of 
the  unreality  of  this  life.  Unsatisfactory  it 
is,  but  how  can  it  be  unreal,  when  upon  it 
depend  the  issues  of  eternity  '? '' 

"  You  think  very  gravely,  more  than  is 
good  for  you,  perhaps.  Let  me  do  my  best  to 
make  up  for  your  omission  in  not  studying 
the  book  we  have  been  alluding  to." 

Lord  Carlyon  was  well  up  in  the  subject, 
and  rebuilt,  in  description,  for  Evelyn  one  of 
the  ancient  dwellings,  among  the  ruins  of 
which  they  wandered,  with  all  the  exactitude 
a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  do  from 
having  read  Bulwer's  exquisite  literary  gem. 
It  was  a  white  day  in  Evelyn's  dirge-like 
experience  of  married  life. 
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They  returned  to  "the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  found  the  Duchess  in  an  unamiable 
mood.  She  was  annoyed  at  Evelyn  being 
preferred  to  herself  by  the  person  of  most 
importance  in  the  party,  on  whose  notice  she 
felt  she  had  a  claim,  and  she  showed  her 
annoyance  to  Mr.  Beaumont.  Similarity  of 
disposition  enlightened  him  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  vexation  ;  and,  always  looking  upon 
himself  as  the  cause  of  everything,  he  attri- 
buted nothing  to  Evelyn's  own  recommen- 
dations, but  concluded  he  had  usurped  the 
Duchess  more  than  she  quite  hked,  when  a 
marquis's  eldest  son  was  of  the  company. 

"  Carlyon,  what  have  you  been  about  1 
The  Duchess  declares  she  is  very  hungry  ; 
and  here  we  have  been  waiting  to  unpack 
the     basket    until    you     came     back    from 
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poking  about  those  scenes  of  departed 
festivity.  Marchmont  has  been  quite  afraid 
he  would  get  thin  and  lose  some  of  his 
symmetry/^ 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  wine  that  old 
fellow  Dermid  had  in  those  amphorae  '? "  said 
the  Duke.  "  I  doubt  if  it  was  better  than 
what  we  have  got  with  us." 

"  Pic-nic-ing  is  a  dreadfully  low  thing," 
said  the  Duchess  ;  "  but  being  hungry  is 
worse  ;  so,  as  the  Duke  must  have  his  port, 
I  thought  we  had  better  take  care  of  our- 
selves in  the  eating  line.  I  think  Naples 
and  its  environs,  as  guide-books  would 
say,  dull  beyond  imagination.  I  only  like 
scenery  when  I  can  see  it  from  horseback. 
To  be  carried  by  an  unwilling  donkey,  and 
finally,  probably,  rolled  to  the  furnaces  in  the 
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earth  that  have  boiled  over,  and  ^Till  do  so 
again,  is  not  to  my  taste.  Then  in  Naples 
itself  the  opera  house  is  a  fine  one,  but  what 
music  and  dancing  !  and  unless  on  gala  days 
how  dark  it  is !  one  can  see  one's  friends  no 
better  than  if  they  were  owls.  And  their 
aristocracy  is  at  such  a  low  ebb,  it  is  so 
overdone,  one  loses  all  respect  for  it.  I  am 
dreadfully  disappointed  in  it.  How  pleasant 
it  will  be  to  be  back  again  in  dear  old 
London ! " 

"  We  are  agreed,  duchess,"  said  Beaumont. 
"  Hunting  and  shooting  make  the  country 
endurable  ;  but  only  for  those  amusements,  I 
should  say.  For  ten  months  no  place  is  like 
London,  and  for  the  other  two  no  place  is 
more  bearable." 

"  I   beg  your   pardon,"  said  the  duchess, 

VOL.  n.  p 
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"  I  am  not  such  a  cockney.  London  is 
delightful  during  the  season,  but  out  of  it 
it  must  be  nearly  as  bad  as  Pompeii.  No, 
a  country  house,  and  people  who  know  the 
world  in  it,  are  then  the  proper  thing.  It  is 
wonderful  how  one  person  can  spoil  a  party  ! 
At  Avonmore  I  shall  never  invite  to  stay 
with  me  any  one  but  those  of  my  own  set 
in  town.  Life  is  too  short  to  sacrifice  one's- 
self,  and  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  stupid 
people.  I  have  got  a  most  delightful  party 
in  my  mind's  eye  for  the  autumn  ;  but  I  will 
not  reveal  it  now, — it  would  be  premature  to 
divulge  it.  Every  member  of  it  shall  be  an 
habitue  of  Rotten  Eow ;  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  I  may  invite  some  of  the  aborigines 
just  that  they  may  have  a  glimpse  into  civi- 
lised life.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there 
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is  a  resemblance  between  all  savage  life  ;  for 
instance,  one's  country  neighbours  never  in 
the  least  understand  the  bouquet  of  the 
social  Utt^  offered  to  them.  I  always  see  in 
their  faces  the  expression  '  they  are  just 
like  other  people,  only  rather  stiff/  " 

'■'  And,  duchess,'^  said  Beaumont,  "  have 
you  noticed  how  prematurely  old  country 
ladies  become.  A  rustic  matron  of  twenty- 
five  may  be  considered  on  a  par  wdth  a 
London  one  of  forty.  I  remember  meeting 
a  certain  Mrs.  Gingam — '' 

"Gingham,  w^hat  a  dehghtful  name!"  in- 
terrupted her  grace  ;  "  what  a  picture  of  a 
provincial  town  mart  shopwoman.'' 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  was  spelt  Gingam,  and  I 
beUeve  that  article  of  haberdashery  has  an  H 
in  it,  and  this  one  was  the  wife  of  a  country 

p2 
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squire.  I  heard  Gingam  had  married  shortly 
before  our  meeting  ;  but  in  walked  what 
appeared  to  me  a  middle-aged  lady,  with 
an  enormous  ti^jj^  on  her  head,  a  black 
velvet  dress,  and  an  old-fashioned  diamond 
cross  depending  from  a  seed-pearl  necklace. 
She  looked  to.  me  as  old,  and  dowdy,  and 
haggard  as  femiy  Maria  Warehamout,  who 
is,  you  know,  close  upon  fifty.  Well,  she  be- 
gan to  talk  of  her  daughter,  and  I  thought  I 
might  safely  ask  her  why  she  had  not  brought 
her,  when  she  very  indignantly  replied, 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  bring  out  babies 
of  six  months  old  to  dinner  j)arties.  I  never 
was  thrown  so  fiat  upon  my  back  before." 

"Oh,  spare  me!  have  mercy  upon  me!  you'll 
kill  me  with  laughing  !  "  (a  frequent  threat  to 
Beaumont  on  the  part  of  the  duchess).     "  I 
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see  Mrs.  Gingam  in  lier  serimpy,  rusty-black 
velvet  dress  and  seed-pearl  necklace." 

"  There  certainly  is  nothing  like  French 
millinery  ;  a  French  woman  has  a  grace 
about  her, — if  she  puts  a  doily  on  her 
head,  it  looks  as  well  as  anything  else.  The 
fact  is,  only  French  women  know  how  to 
dress ;  and  I  suppose  women  of  fashion 
invariably  have  French  maids.  I  always  tell 
Mrs.  Beaumont  that  English  maid  of  hers 
accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  her  bad 
dressing." 

The  duchess  never  liked  the  conversation 
being  drawn  to  Evelyn,  unless  she  herself 
pointed  in  that  direction ;  so  she  imme- 
diately proposed  that  they  should  proceed  to 
the  carriages. 

On  their  way  to  them  Lord  Carlyon  asked 
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Evelyn  if  she  thought  he  might  hope  for  the 
pleasure  of  conveying  the  same  party  that 
had  come  with  him  to  Naples  to  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  or  Marseilles  ;  for,  he  said, — 

"  I  have  given  up  Malta  for  this  year.  I 
shall  go  there  in  the  recess,  and  make  my 
way  slowly  back  to  England  now/' 

"I  fear  not,  though  I  should  like  it  so 
much ;  but  I  heard  Mr.  Beaumont  say 
that  the  duke  intended  to  return  by  land, 
and  so  should  he.  Then  I  asked  him  if 
there  would  be  any  junction  of  parties, 
but  he  said  no.  If  any  one  went  with 
them,  it  would  be  that  gentleman  who  is 
such  an  excellent  shot — I  forget  his  name. 
I  think  he  has  rank,  but  I  am  not  sure,  for 
I  am  not  well  read  in  the  peerage ;  and  it 
is  so  much   the  custom,   even  when  people 
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have  got  handles  to  their  names,  to  drop 
them,  that  when  not  properly  au  fait  at  such 
matters,  one  sometimes  makes  ridiculous 
mistakes/^ 

"I  know  whom  you  mean,  it  is  Sitwell, 
Lord  Pushup's  eldest  son/' 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten  the  name,  it  is  so  droll." 

"  And,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  have  you  remarked 
that  it  is  just  the  very  people  who  delight  in 
the  company  of  those  who  have  what  you 
call  handles,  who  are  fondest  of  dropping 
them?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  the  reason  is  plain  enough  ; 
it  shows  upon  what  a  footing  of  intimacy 
they  themselves  are  with  distinguished  com- 
pany." 

''I  am  not  one  of  those  wdio  don't  give 
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honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  I  fully 
recognise  the  distinction  of  people  who  are 
not  set  up  by  being  conventionally  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  detest  more  than  another,  it  is 
tuft-hunting,  and  that  delight  some  have  in 
forcing  their  way  into  houses  that  establish 
themselves  as  select/' 

"  Have  you  been  much  in  London?" 
"  Never  going  out,  but  I  know  what 
fashion  is  right  well.  The  worst  is,  like 
the  dread  of  the  supernatural,  it  is  so  un- 
tangible,  it  cannot  be  fenced  with  or  reasoned 
away ;  and  I  believe  clever,  learned,  in  every 
way  superior  people,  are  enthralled  by  it 
sometimes.  Its  root  is  in  the  selfishness  of 
our  nature.  I  believe  also,  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  sunshine  would  be  more  appreciated 
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by  these  elite  if  they  could  monopolise  its 
beams  to  themselves,  and  deprive  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know  why  some  people  with 
no  natural  claims  (allowing  such  a  thing  as 
claims  to  exclusiveness  to  exist)  have  their 
houses  thronged  by  magnates  of  all  kinds  '? '' 

"Because  when  they  ascertain  that  the 
parvenu  is  a  person  of  discrimination,  and 
understands  the  sliding  scale  of  fashionable 
merit,  apprehending  no  rude  shocks  to  their 
clique  nerves,  they  graciously  vouchsafe  to  be 
entertained  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
others  besides  their  own  illustrious  selves. 
I  don't  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  reflected 
hght — to  misapply,  yet  appropriate,  Tenny- 
son's simile  of  King  Arthur.  It  wants  colour, 
to  my  apprehension ;  and  I  would  rather  sit 
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in  a  warm  little  room  of  my  own,  with  my 
own  little  rushlight,  than  he  knocked  ahout 
in  the  flickering  glare  of  fashion/' 

"I    don't  think  the    duchess  agrees  with 
you." 

"  Why  should  she  1  She  is  in  her  natural 
sphere,  and  has  without  trouhle,  what  others 
sacrifice  this  life  and  the  next  for,  I  fear. 
I  wonder  why  honourable'  magnates  don't 
go  in  oftener  for  honours,  by  winning  appro- 
bation and  liking  :  the  world  estimates  the 
value  of  a  jewel  so  very  much  by  its  setting. 
The  kind  of  pleasure  fashion  gives  appears  to 
me,  though  so  untangible,  yet  the  least  of  a 
heavenly  kind  I  can  possibly  imagine.  And 
Lord  Carlyon,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  my  sup- 
position be  not  true.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
if  people  give  themselves  no  airs,  it  is  attri- 
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buted  to  its  being  wholly  out  of  their  power 
to  do  anything  but  form  perhaps  a  correct 
estimate  of  themselves  1 " 

"Really,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  you  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  blasee  observer  and  frequenter  of 
fashionable  society/' 

"  Mr.  Beaumont  accuses  me  of  being  wholly 
absorbed  in  myself,  but  I  assure  you  my  eyes 
and  ears  don't  lie  idle.  I  have  read  very 
good  pictures  of  life  that  bore  the  impress 
of  truth ;  I  have  observed  my  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  one  man  or  woman,  if  well 
studied,  makes  a  very  correct  model  for  a 
class  of  characters,  in  the  same  way  as  for  a 
picture.  Human  nature  repeats  itself  greatly  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  people  are  more  like 
one  another  than  one  cares  to  acknowledge; 
still,   there  remains  great   individuality  too. 
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There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  great  test  of 
character  is  in  taste.  It  is  that  which  makes 
fellowship,  and  inspires  the  poorest.  'Birds 
of  a  feather,'  &c.'' 

When  they  reached  the  two  carriages,  the 
duchess  said,  looking  at  Lord  Carljon, — 
"  There  is  room  for  one  gentleman." 
"  Very   well — thanks,"    said    Marchmont. 
"  Beaumont  had   his   turn   before,    now   it's 
mine.'' 

Lord  Carlyon  had  ridden,  but  dismissed 
his  horse  when  he  alighted,  saying  he  should 
prefer  driving  back  if  he  could  get  a  lift ;  and 
Evelyn  had  come  by  herself,  for  both  Beau- 
mont and  Marchmont  had  been  conveyed 
by  the  duke  and  duchess.  The  latter  felt 
herself    completely   discomfited,   and    never 
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afterwards  so  well  appreciated  Marchmont's 
beauty  or  his  politics. 

Marclimont,  dull  as  he  was,  was  made 
to  perceive  his  mistake.  Three  discon- 
tented people  in  one  carriage,  and  one 
in  another,  did  not,  however,  hinder  two 
persons  from  enjoying  themselves  very 
much.  Both  Lord  Carlyon  and  Evelyn  were 
fully  alive  to  the  intense  beauty  of  an 
evening  drive  in  that  enchanting  country^ 
when  the  air  sparkles  with  living  green 
diamonds  as  fire-flies  appear,  and  -thQ   long 

orroy   nf    1nr>npn     nnjnnntn     I'fnnlf    p-.      rjp^p    frOm 

hling  linoo  of  light  in — ihe  water  bolo^vr 
Truly  there  are  transitory  moments  of  hap- 
piness in  life !  ^  C^  C>^yy^/^J^  ^*^ 
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FUTUEE    LEGISLATORS. 

Norman  was  in  a  hurry  now  to  return 
to  Ensiland,  as  Parliament  was  about  to 
meet,  and  writs  would  be  issued.  March- 
mont  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
went  with  the  good-natured  Lord  Carlyon 
to  Marseilles,  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  all  the  havannahs  he  could  smoke. 
Thence  he  intended  to  take  to  the  land  jour- 
ney, and  confront  Beaumont  on  the  hustings. 
Evelyn  was  hurried  past  everything  she  most 
wished  to  see  ;  at  London  they  parted  ;  she 
down  to  Beaumont,  and  Norman  to  his 
borough.    Each  candidate  visited  the  houses 
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of  every  voter  ;  and  having  each  of  them  very 
fine  sets  of  teeth,  smihng  was  very  easy  to 
them  ;  but  the  talent  for  the  ready  jest,  so 
appreciated  by  slow  and  sensible  John  Bull, 
rested  with  Norman,  and  saved  him  from 
many  an  exasperating  and  embarrassing 
promise  wrung  from  his  heavier  antagonist, 
and  designed  to  be  kept  by  him,  for,  to 
do  him  justice,  there  was  nothing  tricky 
about  him.  Marchmont^s  support  was  all 
of  the  highly  influential  nature.  The  peer 
to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
belonged,  and  all  the  great  land-owners, 
took  it  for  granted  that  their  member 
must  be  returned.  Norman  trusted  to  his 
wits. 

On   the   day    appointed    the    two    rivals 
appeared  on  the  hustings.     Marchmont  was 
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proposed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fitzrupert ;  Norman  by 
an  active  attorney,  a  certain  Mr.  Tmpe«5»^, 
seconded  by  Mr.  White,  a  millowner. 
Marchmont  was  to  have  the  start.  Norman 
had  not  the  least  objection  ;  he  knew  he 
should  make  capital  out  of  him.  Dread- 
fully nervous,  with  his  notes  in  his  hat, 
Marchmont  began  :   "  Voters. '^ 

"Gentlemen"  (whispered  St.  Clair).  "Gen- 
tlemen." 

A  voice  in  the  crowd  :  "  That's  right ; 
speak  out  like  a  man,  and  call  us  gentle- 
men, as  we  are  in  a  way." 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  Marchmont,  in 
a  louder  key.  "  Hem," — ("  steady,  man, 
steady,"  said  another  voice) — in  desperation 
he    continued  : — "  Unaccustomed    as    I   am 
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to  public  speaking — unaccustomed — unaccus- 
tomed"— (A  voice:  "You  need  not  tell  us 
that  again  ;  we  see  it  plain  enough.") — 
"  Unworthy  as  I  feel  myself,  un'\A^orthy  as 
I  am — unworthy  as  I  am — if  you  do  me 
the  honour — if  you  do  me  the  honour — (I 
forget  what  it  is/'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
St.  Clair,  who  quietly  prompted  him) — "ah, 
yes,  to  elect  me  as  your  representative,  I 
shall  show  by  my  votes — by  my  votes — that 
it  is  the  object  of  my  hfe — the  object  of  my 
life — to  maintain  in  all  their  integrity — their 
integrity — Queen,  Lords,  Commons,  Church, 
Army,  and  Navy."  (Having  safely  got  over 
all  these  key  notes  was  a  great  rehef  to 
him,  but  he  repeated  them  twice  over  with 
a  sHght  variation  in  the  ending).  '•'  Queen, 
Lords,   and    Commons,  Church,  Army,  and 
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Navy,  shall  all  be  the  objects  of  my  un- 
ceasing soHcitucle — solicitude — the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England — the  wooden  walls  of 
Old  England — the  '  Up  Guards  and  at  'em^ 
— the  '  Up  Guards  and  at  ^em  ;'  principles 
shall  suffer  nought  at  my  hands/'  (Here 
he  made  researches  into  his  hat,  where- 
upon a  voice  called  out,  "Is  it  your 
brains  you're  looking  for*?"  "No,"  he  was 
going  to  add,  "but  my  notes/'  However, 
St.  Clair  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  led  a 
clapping  of  the  faintest  description ;  but  it 
enabled  him  to  say  in  an  under  voice,  "  No 
allusion  to  notes,  but  get  on  as  fast  as  you 
can.")  "  I  wish  I  could  hope — could 
hope  to  see — the  days  of  unlimited  pros- 
perity— unlimited  prosperity — return  to  the 
country,    when   high    prices    in   this    great 
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agricultural  country — this  great  agricultural 
country — seemed  plentiful ;  grain  and  wealth 
alike  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant — the 
landlord  and  the  tenant — say  I  ;  but  if, 
gentlemen,  people  who  have  no  stake  in 
the  country — no  stake  in  the  country — by 
clamour  and  terror  make  this  glorious 
country  retrograde  in  this  respect,  to  re- 
tard any  further  ruinous  progress  in  this 
direction — in  this  direction.  If  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  elect  me  as  your  represen- 
tative— your  representative — my  name  shall 
never  be  absent  from  the  division  list  to  ex- 
press your  wishes.^' 

He  was  so  pleased  at  arriving  at  the 
end,  he  did  not  here  repeat  himself,  and 
St.  Clair  shook  hands  warmly  with  him  at 
the  conclusion.    "Ton  my  honour,  you  have 

q2 
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done  better  than  I  expected.  You  know, 
the  grand  thing  in  an  election  is  never  to 
give  any  distinct  pledges." 

Drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  March- 
mont's  brow  at  the  effort  he  had  just  made, 
but  these  words  were  balm  to  his  jaded 
spirit.  Hisses  and  murmurs,  however,  were 
abundant ;  clapping  almost  nil. 

With  a  smile  on  his  face,  Norman  sprang 
to  the  front  and  began  : 

"  Gentleme]^, 

"  As  great  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
oratory  as  my  honourable  and  handsome 
friend  who  has  just  addressed  you,  I  feel  that 
I  labour  under  the  greatest  disadvantage  in 
appearing  as  his  opponent.  First  of  all,  so 
much  beauty  must  assuredly  have  the  interest 
of  the  fair  sex, — and  do  they  not  rule  the 
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world  1  Tlien  he  has  the  aristocracy  on  his 
side  ;  of  course  you  defer  to  their  wishes  " — (a 
voice — ''  No  such  thing,  and  you  know  it ") — 
"  I  have  remarked  the  number  of  tailors'  shops, 
of  course  he  has  their  interest " — (a  voice — 
"  Their  interest,  indeed,  is  nothing  ;  there  are 
six  of  them,  and  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make 
a  man  ") — this  witticism  tickled  the  crowd 
immensely.  "  Well,  I  confess  myself  mis- 
taken ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  barbers 
and  hair-dressers,  such  exquisite  moustaches 
and  h3^acinthine  locks  must  have  their  inter- 
est '' — (a  voice — "  We  don  't  care  for  locks 
or  hyacinths  either — brown  stout  and  beef  are 
more  to  the  purpose  '') — ''  but  granting  that 
my  honourable  friend  be  the  fittest  represen- 
tative of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the   family  party  in  Downing 
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Stree,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  your 
■wishes  are  in  accordance  with  theirs.  Those 
institutions  —  time-honoured,  as  they  are 
usually  styled — of  which  my  honourable 
opponent  disposed  so  glibly,  include  others 
besides  the  renowned  upper  ten  thousand. 
It  is  possible  that  my  views  may  coincide 
with  yours,  better  even  than  with  those  of 
our  eloquent  Apollo.  The  Commons  include 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
those  who  hve  delicately  and  sit  at  ease.  We 
have  all  heard  the  celebrated  comparison 
about  dregs  and  froth  ;  but  for  my  own  part, 
when  I  have  quaffed  the  foaming  tankard  of 
brown  stout  we  all  value,  I  have  taken  in 
plenty  of  froth,  but  as  for  dregs,  they  were 
noYhere."  (Tremendous  applause.)  ^'  It  is 
natural  that  such  a  highly  decorative  gentle- 
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man  as  my  honourable  rival,  should  cherish 
the  decorative  order  of  Peers;  and  as  long  as 
they  are  simply  ornamental,  I  ^^isli  them 
all  possible  success.  The  Crown,  too,  is  so 
■worthily  occupied,  and  understands  its  con- 
stitutional limits  so  well,  we  can  desire 
nothing  more  ;  but  the  Church,  gentlemen, 
we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  that  point. 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  voters  of  the  highly  respectable 
borough  of  Milwood  are  dissenters.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  ask  you,  is  it  right  that  to 
keep  up  Lord  Tom  ISToddy^s,  or  whatever  is 
his  name,  comfortable  pew,  those  who  dis- 
agree with  his  lordship  in  religious  opinions 
should  be  taxed  for  his  benefit  ?  Time  is  an 
affair  that  requires  brushing,  for  it  is  apt  to 
accumulate  cobwebs,  and  under  this  head  I 
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include  clmrcb-rates.  Are  all  our  poor  flies 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  spiders  '?  No,  no  ; 
cobwebs  to  catch  flies  may  be  an  attractive 
title  to  little  masters  and  mistresses,  but  will 
hardly  be  so  to  grown-up  men  and  women. 
Gentlemen,  then,  I  call  upon  you  to  give  me 
the  proud  opportunity  of  sweeping  away 
these  gossamer  nuisances  in  3^our  name,  and 
we  will  make  them  a  present  to  the  suff'ering 
spiders  to  cure  their  wounds  ;  it  is  well 
known  they  are  useful  remedies  for  cuts'' — 
(a  voice — "  You're  the  gentleman  to  cut  and 
thrust" — laughter).  "  Now  for  the  army  :  a 
necessary  precaution,  doubtless,  so  may  be  a 
key  to  a  door;  but  if  I  get  a  key  that 
is  about  ten  times  the  size  required,  what 
would  you  say  to  me  *?  Why,  that  I  was  a 
fool  for  my  pains"— (a  voice — "That  you'll 
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never  be,  sir  ") ;  "  but  more  than  that;  if  when 
the  locksmith  sent  in  his  bill,  I  said  you  have 

not  charged  me  half  enough  for  this  monster 
key, — would  that  make  it  better  1  Well,  this 
is  what  you  will  be  doing,  if  ever  Ministers 
ask  you  for  supplies  to  increase  the  army, 
and  you  agree  to  it.  The  army  is  already 
too  large.  That  vague  bugbear  called  the 
enemy,  is  always  held  up  to  your  glance  as  a 
mask  to  hide  the  countenance  of  aristocratic 
patronage.  Ministers  like  patronage,  all  like 
patronage,  down  to  the  recruiting  serjeant, 
who  patronises  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  again  pleases  his 
employers  by  his  successful  enlistment.  But, 
let  me  ask  you,  all  this  time  who  pays  the 
piper  1  It  is  you,  gentlemen  ;  you,  with  your 
intelligence,  education,  and  your  money.    But 
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I  would  wish  to  spare  you.  Every  depart- 
ment under  the  Crown  needs  reform,  but 
most  pre-eminently  the  army.  The  fewer 
smartly-dressed  idlers  we  have  the  better  ; 
and  mark,  under  this  head  I  don't  include 
my  honourable  opponent,  though  he  does 
belong  to  the  army  ;  moreover,  if  people  are 
idle,  they  are  very  apt  to  occupy  themselves 
in  mischief  If  at  any  time  there  should  be 
any  large  increase  in  the  standing  army,  a 
pressure  might  be  put  upon  the  Government, 
that  might  induce  them  to  enter  into  bloody, 
expensive,  endless  war.  The  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  are  both  of  them,  all  circumstances 
considered,  of  an  extraordinarily  active  turn 
of  mind.  They  might  like  nothing  better  than 
this  aforesaid  pressure,  and  tlien,  gentlemen, 
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every  household  would  be  a  scene  of  mourn- 
ing and  desolation.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
every  man  likes  a  heavy  purse,  and  he  does 
not  like  to  throw  his  money  into  the  fire ;  all 
hke  their  money's  worth,  and  let  me  tell 
you,  a  large  army  is  not  worth  its  salt.  I 
don't,  however,  mean  as  to  its  quality,  but 
its  quantity.  I  may  find  a  horse  a  great  con- 
venience, whereas  to  be  obliged  to  ride  two 
or  more  would  be  very  inconvenient ;  a 
feat  rider  at  a  circus  may  stretch  his  legs 
across  the  backs  of  three  or  four,  and  a  char- 
latan minister  may  like  to  bestride  a  bloated 
arm}',  but  I  for  one  will  not  follow  his  lead, 
nor  do  I  believe  will  the  tax-payers  of  Mil- 
wood. 

"  Look  at  that  lovely  young  woman  there, 
speaking  to  that  captivating  miller,  would  she 
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like  to  have  to  wipe  away  a  soldier's  tear,  like 
the  song  every  one  knows  ?  I  fear  that  I  am 
detaining  you  an  unreasonable  time,  judging 
by  the  concise  brevity  of  the  gentleman  I 
have  the  honour  to  follow."  (A  voice — "  Go 
on,  you're  a  very  different  sort  of  customer.") 
"  Then,  as  I  am  indebted  to  your  kindness,  I 
have  still  some  matters  to  touch  upon.  I  am 
the  last  man  though  the  worst  sailor  to 
depreciate  that  primary  in  importance, 
though  secondary  in  mention,  branch  of  the 
defensive  service, — I  mean  the  navy.  But  in 
this  one  also  I  would  deprecate  useless  waste 
of  expenditure. 

"The  blundering  capriciousness  and  wanton 
recklessness  of  the  Administration  are  evi- 
denced in  nothing  more  than  this.  On  this 
head  one  has  only  to  read  the  papers,  to  make 
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a  man  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he 
hears  of  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers.  The  stocks 
are  crammed  with  wooden  vessels; — rumour 
speaks  of  ironsides,  but  rumour  finds  no  ears 
to  hear  until  the  vessels  are  launched;  then 
indeed  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
comes  down  to  the  country,  and  tells  them 
that  '  we  have  not  a  ship  to  guard  our 
coasts.  Nothing  so  easy  as  to  disembark 
and  catch  England  napping ;  but  such  a 
thing  cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Oh 
no,  the  country  must  put  its  hands  in  its 
pocket — it  is  a  very  good  milch  cow,  this  said 
country — and  out  must  come  some  immense 
sums  to  raise  up  a  fleet  of  ironsides;  and 
all  the  while  we  are  safe  because  we  know 
that  we  are  in  danger — for  no  other  reason. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  in  gunnery,  for 
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both  army  and  navy.  No  improvement  is 
adopted,  until  sucli  an  area  has  been  estab- 
lished as  will  keep  in  cultivation  unlimited 
jobbery" — (a  voice,  "  We'll  not  stand  it,  never 
fear.")  "  Then,  again,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
fortifications  ;  I  should  like  to  know  who  will 
benefit  by  them.  We  shall  never  live  to  see 
the  end  of  them,  and  our  grandchildren  will 
regret  that  they  were  not  their  own  progeni- 
tors instead  of  ourselves,  such  an  incubus  will 
be  the  debt  with  which  we  shall  have  bur- 
dened them." — (A  voice,  "  Are  you  for  the 
ballot *?")  "I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
about  the  ballot,  but  I  hold  myself  open  to 
conviction,  and  the  wishes  of  my  constituents 
would  have  great  weight  with  me." 

He   then   went   into  details,   and   quoted 
authorities   which    we   shall    pass    by,   and 
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Tvouiid  up  by  sa3^ing  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
economy  in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  of 
direct  taxation  as  much  as  possible  and  as 
hght  also  ;  and  that  if  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  as  their  representative,  he 
would  do  his  best  to  verify  the  proverb, 
"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

After  this  fluent  and  brilhant  speech  there 
was  a  show  of  hands,  and  an  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  that  left  it  no  matter  of  doubt 
which  of  the  two  candidates  would  be  elected. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  hfe  Marchmont 
felt  quite  humiliated  by  the  beauty  of  his 
outward  man  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 
His  words  were  so  few  and  unintelligible 
when  he  announced  that  he  bowed  to  the 
decision  of  Milwood,  that  they  are  not  worth 
recording ;    and  we   shall    ask   our  readers 
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to  excuse  our  reporting  the  frolicsome  grati- 
tude of  Beaumont,  as  we  Imve  already  given 
a  sample  of  his  style. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

LONDON   LIFE. 

A  SMALL  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belgrave  Square  was  soon  provided,  and  in 
it  were  installed  the  Beaumonts.  Great 
things  were  foretold  of  Norman  as  a  rising 
man  ;  and  the  life  suited  him  exactly.  Clubs, 
and — that  most  agreeable  of  them  all — the 
House  of  Commons,  with  Rotten  Row  and 
the  duchess  in  the  daytime,  varied  by  attend- 
ance on  ladies  in  their  boxes  at  the  opera, 
occupied  his  time  most  pleasantly. 

Every  one  who  wished  for  a  fresh  bait  to 
his  dinner-parties  besought  his  presence. 
Some  good-natured  people  did  not   like   to 
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leave  out  Eveljn;  but  as  she  was  quite  un- 
known and  considered  heavy,  they  were  not 
sorry  when  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  their 
invitations.  Norman's  advent  was  always 
hailed  with  unqualified  dehght.  He  made 
people's  dinners  agree  with  them  so  much 
better,  because  laughing  at  eating-time  has 
always  been  recommended.  Then  he  said 
and  did  things  that  none  else  would  do  and 
say  for  themselves,  but  all  dehghted  in  his 
furnishing  the  precedents.  He  was  a  uni- 
versal favourite.  Fashionable  elderly  people 
were  never  reminded  by  him  that  their  years 
were  more  than  on  a  par  with  their  charms, 
though  Evelyn's  shortcomings  were  always, 
according  to  him,  greatly  aggravated  by  "her 
being  old  enough  to  know  better."  More- 
over, ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  biography 
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did  not  invite  scrutiny,  felt  that  they  had 
not  to  dread  on  his  part  any  assumption  of 
scrupulosity. 

'No  virtue  is  so  highly  lauded  by  people 
■who  have  great  need  of  it,  not  only  in  the 
eye  of  their  Maker,  but  in  that  of  society,  as 
charity  in  its  widest  sense.  On  the  score  of 
morals  in  high  places,  it  is  hterally  for  endur- 
ing all  things. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Evelyn  had  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  a  very  smart  and 
exciting  dinner,  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  got-up  people  in  London,  there  were 
two  individuals  present  who  furnished  the 
whole  amusement  of  the  meeting.  One  w^as 
a  lady,  a  Miss  Wiffin,  who  was  decidedly  ad- 
vanced in  the  autumn  of  life,  and  was  well 
known  to  be  very  touchy  upon  the  subject  of 

e2 
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her  spinsterhood.  She  had  been  very  well- 
looking,  and  expected  that  good  looks  would 
do  for  her  in  early  life  more  than  expe- 
rience proved  true  ;  and  it  was  said  by  the 
ill-natured  that  she  was,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  ready  to  jump  at  any  one,  young  or 
old,  who  was  willing  to  receive  the  shock. 
The  other  notability  was  a  gentleman,  also 
well  stricken  in  years,  endowed  with  a 
coronet,  a  small  house  in  a  fashionable 
square,  and  multitudes  of  discreditable  re- 
miniscences. The  lapse  of  years,  and  the 
example  of  a  noble  friend,  who,  much  further 
down  the  ladder  of  hfe  than  himself,  had 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  hand  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  lady  as  his  wife,  had  at  last 
inspired  this  roue  with  a  taste  for  youth, 
freshness,  and  innocence  ;  and  he  was  con- 
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sidered  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  an  oi3por- 
tunity  of  following  his  friend's  example. 

"  Is  it  true,  Miss  Wiffin  "  (an  interrogative 
is  a  convenient  mode  of  starting  a  joke), 
"that  the  advertisement  in  the  'Morning 
Post,'  regarding  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  the 
attractive  and  well-known  Miss  W.,  relates 
to  some  one  in  this  room  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  whom  you  can  mean.  I  am 
the  only  unmarried  person  in  the  room,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  true  ;  nor  have  I  remarked 
the  notice.     And  who  is  the  gentleman  '?  '^ 

"No  initials  even  are  given,  only  Lord  — . 
Can  it  relate  to  you.  Sorrel  1  I  see  the  coin- 
cidence, but  I  am  sorry.  Miss  "Wiffin,  if  I  have 
hurt  your  feehngs." 

The  table  was  in  an  uproar  of  merriment. 

"  Knowing,  as  we  do,   our  friend's  taste, 
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such  correspondence  with  facts  could  hardly 
be  accidental.^  Sorrel,  I  am  quite  certain,  had 
it  put  in  to  feel  his  way,  and  every  Miss  W. 
ought  to  be  touched  by  so  much  devotion." 

Norman  continued  the  whole  time  in  the 
same  vein,  to  the  rapturous  dehght  of  all  not 
concerned  in  this  badgering  of  weaknesses ; 
and  when  the  ladies  went  to  the  drawing- 
room,  several  of  these  illustrious  personages 
condescended  to  remark  to  Evelyn  that, — ] 

"  She  could  never  be  dull ;  for  no  one 
ever  made  them  laugh  so  much  as  her  hus- 
band did.'' 

Evelyn  did  not  exactly  see  the  sequence, 
but  she  replied  that  "she  was  very  glad 
Mr.  Beaumont  succeeded  in  amusing ;  a  task 
not  always  very  easy." 

"  Why,  you  see  no  one  can  say  the  impu- 
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dent  things  he  does  but  himself;  but  no  one 
minds  him,  he  is  really  so  very  good-natured  : 
it  is  all  fun  and  animal  spirits.  Does  he 
never  fail '? " 

"Yes,  such  a  thing  has  happened,  but 
seldom  at  wrong  times." 

The  ladies  then,  being  intimate  with  one 
another,  and  dreading  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  into  an  acquaintance  with  a  provincial 
unknown,  relapsed  into  their  short-hand  jar- 
gon, alluding  to  people,  and  things,  and  modes 
of  thought,  of  all  of  which  Evelyn  was  in 
profound  ignorance  ;  so  she  was  left  to  rumi- 
nate upon  the  agreeability  of  her  husband, 
and  the  extreme  good  breeding  of  select  life. 

We  have  given  a  sample  of  the  wit  that 
is  relished ;  but  we  must  add,  though  we  did 
not  cite  instances,  that  the  jests  considered 
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to  possess  most  flavour,  were  those  of  a 
coarse  double  meaning.  Refined  people  na- 
turally like  appropriate  mental  food. 

Evelyn  passed  her  Sundays  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  country ;  and  it  was 
a  favourite  day  with  Norman,  he  was  so  sure 
of  having  it  to  himself.  He  either  refreshed 
himself  after  the  cares  of  legislation  by  going 
into  some  of  the  country  suburbs,  with  the 
society  his  soul  loved ;  or  he  paid  morning 
visits,  and  then  dined  out,  and  had,  with  the 
best  dinners  included,  an  audience  worthy  of 
his  powers,  for  shining  was  unmistakably  his 
passion.  Thus  Evelyn  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  solitude  and  indepen- 
dence. Naturally,  she  was  very  dependent 
upon  companionship,  but  a  climbing  plant 
cannot  be  trained  into  a  standard,  and  then 
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resume  at  pleasure  its  native  properties.  For 
a  good  Tvhile  she  suffered  from  fluctuations 
of  hope  and  fear,  wondering  if  she  could 
not  discover  some  new  side  of  Norman's 
character ;  but  at  last  she  quitted  troubled 
waters,  heaved  anchor,  and  sailed  into  the 
harbour  of  contempt  and  indifference,  expect- 
ing nothing  better.  This  induced  a  much 
more  equable  state  for  both  parties,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  one  full  of  social  and 
parhamentarj  triumphs  for  her  husband, 
they  had  a  very  calm  toleration  of  one 
another.  Norman  had  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  called  the  Witty  Tomahawk  of 
the  House,  and  he  was  greatly  pleased.  To 
his  own  and  his  friends'  imaginations  nothing 
seemed  too  good  for  him,  but  Evelyn  thought 
that  tomahawking  was  not  a  very  consider- 
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able  part  of  the  art  of  government.  She  was 
aware  also  that  her  husband  had  a  great  deal 
of  social  occupation,  and  concluded  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  secrets  and  dilemmas 
of  many  a  fashionable  household ;  for  he 
was  considered  safe  on  account  of  its  being 
manifest  that  he  had  no  particular  prejudice 
in  favour  of  his  wife,  who  was  treated  as 
a  wet  blanket,  and  put  in  her  proper  place. 
Occasionally,  at  large  evening  parties,  she 
met  Lord  Carlyon,  but  not  often,  and  then 
they  had  very  little  interchange  of  ideas  ; 
for  London  society,  if  less  censurable  than 
Continental,  becomes  more  censorious ;  and 
Lord  Carlyon  never  wished  to  make  Evelyn 
remarkable  on  his  own  account,  for  he  saw 
plainly  what  an  ill-assorted  couple  Norman 
and  Evelyn  were. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EYES    OPENED. 

They  returned  to  Beaumont.  Evelyn  was 
soon  to  be  of  age,  and  the  riddle  of  her 
father's  disposition  of  his  joroperty  was  to  be 
solved  to  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  been  so  grieved  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  hole-and-corner  sort  of  mar- 
riage of  our  heroine,  that  he  thought  now  the 
knot  was  tied,  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  not  to  evidence  his  sympathy  for 
the  young  woman  he  regarded  as  a  victim  ; 
and  as  he  could  hardly  avoid  doing  so  when 
with  her,  he  kept  away  entirely,  so  that  she 
should  not  be  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him.    But 
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on  the  morning  of  her  birthday  he  made  his 
appearance,  with  the  will  in  his  hand,  duly 
tied  up  with  pink  tape,  sealed,  and  labelled. 

The  company  assembled  in  the  dining- 
room.  The  portraits  there  seemed  to  wear 
the  look  of  anxiety  the  survivors  felt.  That 
of  Evelyn's  mother  appeared  to  smile  more 
sadly.  Colonel  Beaumont  was  the  only 
person  who  affected  being  thoroughly  at  his 
ease.     Mr.  Perkins  addressed  him  : 

"  You  and  I,  sir,  are  the  only  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  learn,  for  you  had  a  copy,  or 
at  least  a  summary  of  the  document  I  hold  in 
my  hand  ;  but  the  principal  person  therein 
concerned  has  a  great  deal  to  learn.  The 
motives  to  the  very  strange  arrangements 
therein  revealed  are  to  me  a  mystery,  and  I 
cannot  say  otherwise  than  that  it  was  with 
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the  greatest  regret  I  was  made  a  passive 
instrument  in  drawing  them  up." 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  was  addressed 
to  Evelyn.  She  was  seated  near  the  table  on 
which  stood,  as  was  the  invariable  custom  at 
Beaumont,  a  tray  with  a  carafe  of  water  and 
some  glasses  ;  but  her  eyes  were  wandering 
over  the  lovely  views  still  in  all  their  summer 
beauty.  Summer  was  her  favourite  season. 
She  would  say,  "  It  seems  to  me  disbelief  in 
the  intrinsic  to  prefer  spring  to  summer, 
hope  to  fruition.  On  that  reasoning,  this 
earth  must  be  superior  to  heaven ;  for  hope 
belongs  to  earth,  not  heaven.^^  She  seemed 
more  occupied  with  the  landscape  than  in 
attending  to  the  reading.  Norman  sat  with 
his  elbows  on  the  table  listening  earnestly. 

We  will  not  give  the  technical  wording,  but 
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let  the  contents  suffice.     After  the  statement 
of  her  father's  wishes  concerning  her  mode  of 
bringing  up,  it  went  on  to  say,  that  he  left  his 
well-beloved  daughter  Evelyn  20,000/.  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  that  she  might  get  ac- 
customed to  the  habit  and  value  of  money  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  wish  her  to  think  of 
herself  as  a  large  heiress,  until  she  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  felt  sure  that  by  that 
time  his  brother  would  be  so  far  advanced  in 
life  as  to  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  so  much  property  as  would  then  become 
hers.     His  daughter  would  probably  be  mar- 
ried, and  he  felt  rejoiced  to  think  she  would 
not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  fortune- 
hunter  ;  but  so  great  was  his  dread  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  his  daughter  was  to 
have  and  to  keep  the  sole  use  of  the  property, 
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whether  married  or  single,  but  with  the  power 
of  making  a  will.  On  entering  into  her 
father's  estate,  Colonel  Beaumont  was  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  20,000/.,  which  at  his  death 
was  to  go  to  Lucy  or  her  children,  but,  fail- 
ing there,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Eichard  Beaumont 
and  his  heirs  direct. 

When  Evelyn's  name  was  mentioned,  she 
started  so  as  to  make  the  glasses  on  the  table 
rattle,  and  she  became  quite  white  and  cold ; 
but  she  sat  still. 

Colonel  Beaumont  hemmed  and  hawed  a 
little,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment, 
increasing  to  nervousness  as  he  scanned 
Norman,  began — 

"  I  think  it  is  time  now  to  clear  up  a  mis- 
representation of  which  I  acknowledge  myself 
guilty.     Parental  affection  was   my   induce- 
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meiit.  You  have  always  known  that  you 
were  my  son,  but  you  did  not  know  how.  I 
deceived  my  family,  for  I  dreaded  the  effect 
an  unsuitable  marriage  would  have  upon  my 
brother.  You  will  be  delighted,  I  know,  to 
hear  that  you  are  my  legitimate  son.  Until 
now,  I  always  shrank  from  the  explosion 
of  temper  this  revelation  might  produce." 
And  then  he  explained  the  facts. 

All  this,  however,  instead  of  being  a  cause 
of  dehght  to  the  parties  concerned,  seemed  to 
be  like  a  shell  fallen  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Evelyn  tried  to  speak,  but  her  lips  and 
tongue  refused  obedience,  so  great  was  her 
agitation.  She  seemed  as  if  paralysed,  but 
she  filled  a  'tumbler  of  water  and  drank  it, 
and  then,  in  a  hollow  voice,  almost  a  whisper, 
gasped  out : 
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"  Colonel  Beaumont,  does  your  conscience 
acquit  you  for  your  conduct  to  my  father's 
child  1  Haye  I  been  made  your  son's  pro- 
fession, I,  who  like  others  am  an  immortal 
being,  with  mind  and  heart,  and  powers  of 
happiness  and  suffering'?  I  have  been  by 
father  and  son  turned  into  a  mere  note  of 
exchange — made  hopelessly  and  most  unut- 
terably wretched.  Beware,  sir,  how  you 
attempt  to  play  upon  instruments  you  do  not 
understand,  for  you  evoke  strange  discord." 

She  said  this  fiercely.  Colonel  Beaumont 
reddened,  but  made  no  reply. 

She  was  so  startled,  pride  was  forgotten  in 
the  wail  of  a  life  spoiled  ;  for  none  like  to 
feel  they  have  been  taken  in. 

Norman  looked  at  her,  and  with  a  bitter 
sneer  said,  "  As  usual,  madam,  always  your- 
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self,  totally  forgetting  my  position!"  Then, 
turning  to  his  father,  "  And  may  I  ask  you, 
sir,  how  you  dared  to  transform  me  into 
a  threefold  adventurer  in  marriage,  society, 
and  politics  1  Do  you  suppose  that  being 
turned  into  my  wife's  lacquey,  or  slave  rather, 
with  what  she  chooses  to  dole  out  to  me  from 
her  abundant  income,  compensates  me  for  the 
years  of  grinding  mortification  and  degra- 
dation I  have  endured  ^  It  may  do  for  you  ; 
but  know,  sir,  though  your  son,  I  am  not  like 
you.  At  school,  college,  London,  at  my  own 
hearth,  you  have  been  my  most  bitter 
enemy !  '^ 

Evelyn  went  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
sat  for  about  an  hour,  deep  in  painful 
thought.  Mr.  Perkins  remarked  that  he  was 
truly  sorry  that  matters  had  taken  such  a 
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turn,  and  strongly  recommended  that  Evelyn 
should  be  left  in  peace  to  recover  herself. 
Miss  Freke  had  rushed,  crying,  out  of  the 
room. 

After  a  time,  Evelyn  rang  for  her  maid, 
desired  her  to  pack  up  as  many  of  her 
clothes  as  she  could  get  into  the  boxes, 
dressed  herself  for  going  out,  and  went  to 
Norman's  sitting-room. 

In  a  cold  but  steady  voice  she  addressed 
him  : — "  Mr.  Beaumont,  you  have  often  sug- 
gested our  separation,  and  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  most  cordially  accede  to  your 
wishes.  My  presence,  I  have  long  seen,  is 
irksome  to  you.  I  cannot  stand  this  jarring- 
life.  I  will  agree  to  any  terms  you  may  pre- 
scribe, reserving  to  myself  means  to  travel 
and  Kve  as  is  due  to  me.     I  am  going  to 

s2 
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Mrs.  Eivington's.  She  will  travel  abroad  with 
me,  and  you  can  remain  here  and  send  me 
the  papers  to  sign."  She  then  laid  Mrs. 
Eivington's  address  on  the  table. 

"I  daresay  you  think  yourself  mighty 
generous,  in  making  over  anything  to  me  ; 
but  you  should  remember,  madam,  that  my 
life  has  been  sacrificed  and  embittered.  I 
could  have  married  much  better,  if  my  father 
had  not  told  that  disgraceful  lie  ;  and  of 
course  I  should  not  have  thought  of  marry- 
ing you  without  your  fortune/' 

"  And  what,  do  you  think,  induced  me  to 
marry  you  '?  '^ 

"  You  did  so,  probably,  because  you  thought 
you  might  not  have  another  chance."  / 

An  expression  of  scorn  passed  over  her 
face,  but   she  went  on.     "I   never  had  the 
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least  idea  that  you  had  anything  to  say 
to  Colonel  Beaumont.  I^othing  short  of  an 
angel  would  have  been  agreeable  to  me  as 
Colonel  Beaumont's  son ;  but  if  you  had 
been  kind  to  me,  any  other  disadvantage 
would  have  appeared  nothing  You  know  I 
always  had  a  strong  aversion  to  Colonel 
Beaumont,  and  to  have  been  made  a  tool 
of  by  him  is  galling  beyond  my  powers 
of  sufferance." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  my  father  was  not 
insane,  as  yours  must  have  been,  to  have 
made  such  an  extraordinary  will.'^ 

"  He  was  over-kind,  that  is  all ;  to  a  negro, 
a  white  man  seems  a  leper." 

Evelyn  spoke  as  she  felt,  very  bitterly. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Beaumont ;  we  may  never 
meet  again." 
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Her  voice  faltered,  but  his  ear  was  not 
sensitive  to  the  vibration  of  pain,  and  he 
heard  the  words  only.  She  left  the  room 
alone,  and  he  remained  silent  and  sullen. 
She  knew  that  she  was  a  great  heiress,  but 
she  felt  utter  desolation  as  she  left  the  home 
she  loved  so  well. 

After  she  had  gone,  there  was  a  very 
violent  scene  between  the  father  and  son  ; 
the  former  reproaching  the  latter  with  having 
undone  all  the  father's  work  and  ruined  him- 
self, for  Evelyn  would  be  sure  not  to  make 
a  will  in  Norman's  favour.  It  is  generally 
expected  where  a  woman  has  fortune  she  is 
to  be  the  first  to  die  ;  at  all  events,  the 
fortune  was  hers  for  her  life, — but  it  is  not 
so  pleasant  for  a  man  to  profit  by  his  wife's 
wealth  when  they  are  residing  apart ;  though. 
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if  incompatible   in  temper,   he    certainly   is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  it. 

But  Xorman  retorted  only  by  reproaches 
for  the  mystifying  path  his  father  had  traced 
oi^t  for  him.  The  scene  was  violent  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  night  Colonel  Beaumont, 
after  his  dinner,  had  a  paralytic  seizure,  that 
reduced  him  to  idiocy.  The  failure  of  a  life 
of  scheming,  at  what  he  supposed  the  crown- 
ing moment  of  success,  had  made  a  wreck  of 
him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WANDERING, 

Mrs.  Rivington  was  residing  with  her 
pupil  in  a  house  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  She 
had  not  for  a  long  time  written  to  Evelyn,  for 
a  reason  that  will  soon  appear ;  hut  Evelyn 
was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  her, 
and  knew  that  her  pupil  had  been  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  rejoin  her  family  in 
India,  but  previously  to  that  to  remain  a 
little  while  with  some  relations  in  England. 
It  was  a  satisfaction  to  Evelyn  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Rivington  would  be  again  at  liberty  to 
go  abroad  with  her. 
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Evelyn  found  the  two  ladies  at  home,  but 
the  younger  had  apparently  been  ill.  In  the 
joy  of  seeing  Evelyn,  Mrs.  Rivington  forgot 
everything  but  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise; 
Evelyn  had  always  been  so  much  left  to 
her  own  devices,  that  any  independent  move 
occasioned  no  curiosity.  The  pupil,  Juha  Her- 
bert, was  dehghted  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  person  of  whom  she  had  heard 
so  much,  and  warmly  returned  the  advance 
Evelyn  made  to  shake  hands  with  her  when 
they  were  introduced,  and  for  some  time 
they  talked  undisturbedly ;  but  suddenly 
Mrs  Kivington  exclaimed,  in  a  distressed 
voice,  "  What  have  I  done  !  What  have  you 
done  I     What  have  we  all  done  !  ^^ 

Evelyn  felt  as  if  some  miraculous  mani- 
festation had  been  made  to  Mrs.  Rivington,  of 
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the  scene  she  had  just  come  out  of,  at  Beau- 
mont ;  but  this  notion  was  dispelled  by  an 
entreaty  that  she  would  not  remain  another 
moment  in  the  room,  but  go  to  one  upstairs 
which  she  might  occupy  if  she  liked  ;  "for," 
added  Mrs.  Eivington,  "  Juha  is  recovering 
from  scarletina ;  and  God  grant  it  may  not 
be  too  late,  and  that  you  have  not  already 
imbibed  infection." 

"  If  I  have,"  said  Evelyn,  "  it  does  not 
signify." 

However,  she  hurried  up  stairs,  and  then 
she  learned  all  that  had  led  to  the  risk 
incurred. 

Miss  Herbert  had  had  the  disease  mildly, 
but  Evelyn,  enfeebled  by  agitation,  took  it 
most  severely.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed 
likely  to  end  fatally,  but  at  last  she  raUied  a 
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little.  Still,  convalescence  only  made  her  a 
chronic  invalid,  with  every  prospect  of  ending 
in  dechne ;  and  she  was  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  south. 

Evelyn  had  heard  of  Nervi,  and  had  a 
great  fancy  to  see  Genoa ;  so  Miss  Herbert 
having  been  given  over  to  the  care  of  her 
relations,  Mrs.  Rivington  once  more  took 
charge  of  Evelyn  ;  and  by  very  short  day's 
journeys  they  reached  Genoa.  Thence  Mrs. 
Rivington  drove  to  Nervi,  and  hired  one  of 
the  houses  there  which  seemed  to  be  the 
most  desirable. 

Mrs.  Rivington  had  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Perkins,  who,  through  a  friend 
of  his,  a  trustworthy  banker,  undertook  to 
transmit  to  her  regularly  the  necessary 
supplies. 
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Any  one  who  has  been  at  Genoa  and 
driven  to  Nervi,  must  have  observed  the 
extraordinary  difference  of  dimate  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  former ;  one  might 
imagine  them  to  be  in  totally  different 
degrees  of  latitude. 

The  Casa  was  situated  in  an  enclosure 
comprising  another  villa  looking  upon  the 
road,  which  was  also  generally  let,  but  at 
present  was  occupied  by  those  care-takers, 
Enghsh  people.  The  proprietor  of  both 
houses  was  one  of  those  who  preferred  the 
sunny  South  to  his  own  land,  and  had  specu- 
lated in  houses,  besides  purchasing  the  one 
in  which  he  himself  lived.  The  house  was 
spacious,  and  more  comfortable  than  marble- 
decorated  houses  often  are.  It  was  situated 
in  a   garden   full   of  robust  myrtles,  camel- 
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lias,  orange-trees,  oleanders,  and  African 
medlars ;  and  the  garden  terminated  on  a 
range  of  irregular  rocks  containing  caves 
within  them.  The  sea-breezes  were  fresh 
though  mild ;  and  at  times  Evelyn  seemed 
cheerful  in  spite  of  the  continual  sense  of 
inappropriateness  of  destiny,  that  underlaid 
everything  connected  with  her  lot.  But  she 
had  become  exceedingly  weak,  and  could  not 
bear  prolonged  occupation  of  any  kind. 
Singing  and  drawing  were  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  reading  she  could  not  carry 
on  long  at  a  time.  At  first  Mrs.  Rivington 
used  to  check  her  conversing  much,  because 
the  topics  were  always  of  a  nature  too 
exciting ;  but  she  had  penetration,  and  soon 
discovered  that  thoughts,  not  words,  are 
what  undermine,  and  that  pent-up  thoughts, 
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more  than  any  others,  are  injurious.  Accord- 
ingly she  ceased  to  discountenance  her  speak- 
ing freely.  Mrs.  Eivington  was  very  fond  of 
a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fremont, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  unlet  villa.  The 
child  was  about  three  years  old,  and  would 
often  be  sent  in  by  her  mother  with  presents 
of  large  bouquets  of  camellias  and  orange- 
flowers,  myrtles  and  oleanders,  the  beauty 
of  which  pleased  Evelyn.  One  day  Evelyn 
said — "  You  have  no  idea  how  I  long  for  a 
branch  of  lilac,  it  would  be  so  like  Home — 
that  blessed  word,  with  all  its  thickly  crowd- 
ing associations — at  least  that  ought  to  be. 
Camellias  are  lovely,  but  they  have  no 
perfume,  and  remind  me  of  a  merely 
well-dressed  beauty,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Orange-flowers   overpower  me  :    lilac  speaks 
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of  freshness  and  joy,  and,  like  Mrs.  Alraan's 
Sunbeam,  is  no  stranger  either  to  the  cottage 
or  the  palace,  but  becomes  both  alike,  as  all 
the  best  blessings  of  heaven/' 

Mrs.  Rivington  said  she  would  try  to 
procure  some  lilac  for  her. 

"  I  thank  you  so  much.  It  will  seem  to  me 
like  the  face  of  a  friend  :  and  what  a  pleasure 
the  sight  of  a  friend  is.  Oh  !  there  is  such  a 
difference  between  bearing  with  and  trying  to 
like  a  person,  and  the  way  one's  heart  springs 
forth  to  meet  those  whom  w^e  understand  and 
who  understand  us  ! "  She  added  abruptly 
— "  Vain,  violent  men,  just  those  who  do  so, 
have  no  business  to  rail  at  strono'-minded 
women.  Endurance  and  self-control  are  ac- 
comphshments  that  need  strength ;  but  if  a 
man  calls  these  quahties  into  exercise,  he  is 
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sure  not  to  comprehend  forbearance.  I 
know  I  have  been  extremely  weak  ;  I 
ought  to  have  fought  the  battle  of  life  in 
my  appointed  sphere.  Those  lines  do  not 
describe  me — 

*  Oft  in  Life's  stillest  shade  reclining,' 
In  desolation  unrepining, 
Without  a  hope  on  earth  to  find 
A  mirror  in  an  answering  mind. 
Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme  ; 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm, 
Shall  prove  in  Heaven  a  martyr's  palm.'  " 

Mrs.  Rivington  asked  her  if  she  seldomer 
experienced  the  darkness  she  complained  of, 
as  sometimes  seeming  like  a  black  curtain  to 
drop  over  her  eyes.  It  was  the  result  of 
weakness,  but  it  made  her  fear  blindness. 

Evelyn  said  it  came  much  less  often,  "  and 
this  is  such  a  blessini^/'  she  added.     "  Blind- 
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ness  is,  in  mj  estimation,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes." 

Mrs.  Eivington  assured  her  that  it  was 
not  caused  by  any  local  weakness,  and  asked 
her  whether  she  thouoiit  beino-  blind  from 
birth  or  afterwards,  would  be  the  less  iiainful  1 

"  Certainly,  blindness  from  birth  would  be 
the  worse  of  the  two  ;  in  the  same  way  that 
it  is  '  better  to  hare  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved,'  because  memories  are  laid  up 
to  live  upon.  Perhaps  you  will  think  it 
strange,  but  I  would  rather  die  when  I  w^as 
happy  than  when  unhappy,  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  imagine  a  higher  degree  of  the  state 
of  mind  we  are  in  than  a  totally  opposite 
one.  People  have  a  manner  of  talking  of 
Heaven  as  if  it  were  a  sad  alternative,  and 
as  if  it  were   quite  a  comphment  on  their 
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parts  wishing  or  being  ready  to  go  thither. 
I  have  also  a  great  dishke  to  the  way  the 
God  of  grace  and  nature  is  often  spoken  of, 
as  if  there  existed  two  different  divinities. 
People  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  simply 
Manicheanism,  making  the  material  world 
identical  with  the  principle  of  evil.  The 
difficulty  connected  with  the  origin  of  evil 
is  the  cause  of  it,  but  this  method  of  dis- 
posing of  it  induces  heresy.  The  truth  is, 
hfe  is  a  great  mystery,  and  our  practice 
must  be  founded  upon  the  Baconian  method 
of  philosophy,  or  observed  facts ;  let  people 
cavil  as  they  may,  facts  render  to  Christianity 
the  highest  degree  of  probability  man  can 
arrive  at,  and  point  it  out  as  the  sole  remedy 
we  can  look  to  in  this  distorted  state  of 
things.       Why   the   remedy   was    ever    re- 
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quired,  we  must  wait  to  know  until  we  enter 
upon  another  life.'^ 

These  long  sentences  of  Evelyn's  took  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  delivery,  for  as  we  said 
before,  though  her  mind  was  strong,  her  body 
w^as  not  like  it,  immortal,  but  very  feeble. 
She  had  always  had  the  spirit  of  metaphy- 
sical analysis  and  investigation  which  her  re- 
marks evince  ;  and  Mrs.  Rivington  thought  it 
was  much  better  employed  on  general  and 
abstract  considerations  than  upon  her  own 
circumstances.  Evelyn  liked  to  run  on  as 
we  have  detailed,  or,  as  she  called,  it  "  to 
think  aloud  ;  "  and  she  added,  "  hovering,  as 
it  were,  between  two  worlds,  I  naturally  think 
of  life  and  death,  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture.'' 


T  2 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LAST    MOMENTS. 

Mes.  EiviNGTON  attended  carefully  to  her 
own  health,  to  enable  her  to  be  of  more  use  to 
Evelyn  ;  and  one  fine  afternoon,  as  she  was 
following  alone  a  little  track  over  the  rocks 
that  girt  all  the  walled  enclosures  running 
down  to  the  sea,  she  observed  a  yacht  not  far 
from  the  land.  She  could  distinctly  see  a 
gentleman  looking  towards  land  through  a 
telescope.  To  most  people,  we  suppose,  the 
idea  that  we  are  a  distinct  and  definite  sub- 
ject of  observation  to  an  individual  in  the 
same  proportion  indistinct  and  indefinite  to 
ourselves,  has  something  in  it  exciting  ;  and 
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Tve  know  that  Mrs.  Eivington  felt  irresistibly 
inclined  to  turn  her  head  in  the  dh^ection 
whence  the  observation  was  made,  especially 
when  she  saw  a  little  boat  launched,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  telescope  descend  into  it. 
She  walked  on  slowly,  looking  straight  before 
her  as  the  boat  approached  land,  but  she  was 
really  surprised  when  she  heard  her  own 
name. 

"  Mrs.  Rivington,  how  are  you  1  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you." 

The  cordial  sound  of  Lord  Carlyon's  voice 
could  be  easily  recognised. 

"  What  brings  you  here  1 " 

Mrs.  Rivington  then,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  told  him  all  he  wished  to  know 
about  Evelyn's  reduced  state  of  health ;  and 
she  casually  mentioned  her  longing  for  some 
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bunches  of  lilac  ;  as  an  evidence  of  the  restless 
disquiet  that  is  one  of  the  pains  of  illness. 
She  begged  he  would  not  think  of  calling 
upon  her,  as  she  could  not  see  him,  for  all 
agitation  must  be  avoided,  and  any  acquaint- 
ance  or  person  the  invalid  did  not  see  con- 
tinually, was  a  source  of  agitation. 

He  returned  to  his  yacht  much  grieved, 
and  she  to  Evelyn,  but  she  never  alluded  to 
the  interview  with  Lord  Carlyon. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mrs.  Eivington  was 
amazed  to  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the 
child  Ellen,  carrying  a  large  bunch  of  lilacs 
of  both  colours.  She  was  greatly  delighted, 
and  put  out  her  hand  to  take  them  from 
her,  but  the  child  held  them  tight,  saying — 

"  Me  no  give  'em  you,  me  give  'em  poor 
sick  lady." 
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The  child  trotted  up  so  fast  she  ahnost  fell, 
and  when  the  door  ^Yas  opened  she  rushed  up 
to  Evelyn,  who  was,  as  usual,  lying  on  the 
sofa,  and  nearly  choked  her,  so  suddenly 
w^ere  the  desired  flowers  flung  upon  her  face 
by  the  overjoyed  child. 

A  healthy  child's  movements  are  always 
determined,  and  generally  abrupt.  Ellen 
clambered  up  the  sofa,  being  quite  at  her 
ease  with  Evelyn,  and  reached  forward  to 
a  plate  of  sponge-cakes  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  of  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  possessing  herself  on  her  occasional 
visits. 

"  Me  like  ponge-cake,"  she  said,  looking 
up  in  Evelyn's  face,  and  laughing. 

"  Not  so  much  as  I  like  lilacs.  Where  did 
you  get  them  V  . 
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"Mamma,"  said  the  cliild,  munching  all 
the  time. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  had  any  ;  where  does 
she  keep  themV 

"Me  not  know,  me  no  see  dose  flowers, 
but  dese,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  usual 
Italian  bouquets. 

"  I  like  them  better  than  all  those.  Their 
aromatic  fragrance  reminds  me  of  my  own 
old  home  more  vividly  than  ever." 

"  Let  me  see,''  said  the  child,  grasping 
them  afresh,  and  looking  into  the  petals  first 
with  curiosity,  then  disappointment ;  "  me 
see  flowers,  no  home." 

"  You  could  not,  Ellen,  only  I  can.  If  you 
saw  orange  flowers  and  camellias  and  you 
were  in  England,  you  would  say,  '  they 
remind  me  of  home.'  " 
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The  cake  finished,  the  child  got  tired  of 
her  attention  being  tasked  by  what  she  did 
not  understand,  and  began  prying  and  racing 
about  the  room  so  noisily  that  Mrs.  Rivington 
banished  her. 

Evelyn  continued  to  be  delighted  with 
the  lilacs,  and  said  she  "was  sure  nothing 
ever  compensated  a  person  for  the  want 
of  first  impressions  derived  from  a  country 
home  ;  for  then  an  alliance  with  nature 
was  formed  of  so  pure  and  tender  a  tone, 
that  the  roughest  after-experience  could 
never  sunder  them.  The  town-bred  child 
or  youth  is  under  influences  that  make  him 
always  a  selfish  atom,  having  cohesion  with 
nothing,  not  even  his  fellow-men,  except  as  a 
passing  matter  of  convenience  ;  but  in  the 
country  one    gets  a  habit  of  loving  things, 
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animate  and  inanimate,  -which  is  impossible 
in  the  shifting  scene  of  a  town.  I  wonder 
why  Miss  Freke  never  writes  to  me  ? " 

"  Are  you  fond  of  her  ? '' 

"  Oh  yes ;  she  is  so  genuine  and  so  kind- 
hearted  ;  but  even  in  people  one  cares  for 
most,  if  they  constantly  irritate  others,  and 
are  depreciated  by  them,  though  one  does 
not  esteem  or  love  them  less,  one's  compla- 
cency is  disturbed." 

Evelyn  seemed  to  have  growai  better,  but 
it  was  only  the  improvement  that  often  pre- 
cedes a  averse  state,  for  she  soon  became 
averse  again.  It  happened  that  tlie  post  one 
day  brought  two  letters,  the  contents  of  one 
of  which  excited  her  greatly.  Norman  ahvays 
preserved  a  sullen  silence,  and  probably  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  preserve  his  free- 
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dom  unassailed.  One  of  the  letters  was  from 
Lady  Maitland  to  Evelyn,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"My  dear  Evelyn, 

"  I  have  been  so  distressed  to 
hear  that  your  health  has  required  3^our 
going  to  reside  abroad,  but  I  trust  you  will 
soon  return  quite  set  up  again.  You  will 
be  interested  in  hearing  how  we  have 
fared.  Maitland  gets  on  famously,  though 
he  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than  is 
agreeable  to  me  ;  still,  I  don't  so  much  mind, 
as  the  occupation  he  has  keeps  him  a  great 
deal  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have  lost  all 
apprehension  of  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of 
last  year.  The  tenants  are  pleased  at  being 
able  to  communicate  directly  with  himself : 
he  has  such  charming  manners,  arising  from 
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real  kindness  of  heart ;  and  he  is  so  practically 
just,  that  I  think  he  was  quite  right  in 
making  this  experiment,  though  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  failure  in  most  cases,  being 
a  position  that  requires  all  his  firmness  as 
well  as  benevolence.  You  may  have  heard, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  told  you,  that  he 
bought  up  Leahy's  ground,  and  paid  his 
passage  to  America.  Leahy's  house  was 
turned  into  a  police  barrack.  We  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  him,  or  rather 
dictated  by  him,  saying  that  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  should  die  more  easily  if  he 
made  a  clean  breast,  and  confessed  to  his  lord- 
ship as  well  as  the  priest,  that  he  had  hired 
Dunphy  and  Lorby  to  murder  poor  Edward ; 
but  that  he  felt  sure  his  family  would  not 
suffer  for  his  sins  at  the  hands  of  my  noble 
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husband,  nor,  indeed,  the  creatures  he  had 
employed  ;  for  he  knew  they  had  gone  down 
in  a  rotten  emigrant  ship  on  its  way  to  Aus- 
traha.  Maitland  continues  to  feel  his  brother's 
tragical  death  acutely,  and  especially  as  he 
came  by  it  in  his  service  ;  but  he  does 
not  regret  that  the  criminals  were  drowned 
rather  than  hanged  ;  and  he  is  quite  satisfied 
to  leave  retribution  in  the  hands  of  Omni- 
potence, when  duty  does  not  compel  him  to 
be  its  providential  instrument. 

"The  only  news  I  have  to  give  you  is 
that  our  neighbour,  of  whom  you  heard  us 
speak,  the  rich  and  eccentric  Miss  Farnham, 
is  engaged  to  your  foreign  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Marchmont.  You  will  be  surprised,  for  she  is 
very  clever  ;  but  she  says  that  she  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,   and  being  twenty- 
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nine,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proper  thing  for  a  rich  or  clever  Avoman  to  do 
is  to  marry  a  good-looking  man,  who  is  very 
good-tempered,  has  been  taught  to  curb 
any  unnatural  inclination  to  talk,  and,  in 
short,  who  knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue. 
Unless  she  meets  with  a  man  like  Mait- 
land,  who  combines  everything,  I  am  not 
sure  she  is  so  very  far  wrong. 

"  Do  let   me   hear   you    are    better,   and 
believe  me  ever 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"E.  Maitland." 

"  P.S. — Our    strange    schoolmaster    often 
inquires  about  you." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mr.  Perkins, 
saying   that   Colonel   Beaumont   had    never 
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recovered  from  the  state  of  idiocy  into 
which  he  had  fallen  the  day  of  the  reading 
of  the  will,  and  that  a  second  stroke  had 
carried  him  off. 

Evelyn  had  not  heard  even  of  the  first 
attack,  as  excitement  was  declared  to  be  most 
injurious  to  her ;  but  she  now  expressed  a  great 
wish  to  have  a  will  drawn  up  for  her,  and 
begged  Mrs.  Eivington  to  find  out  the  proper 
person  in  Genoa  to  do  it.  She  seemed  very 
restless  and  disturbed,  and  kept  repeating 
snatches  of  Keble's  poetry,  such  as  the 
following : — 

Is  this  a  time  for  mooElight  dreams 
Of  love  and  home  by  mazy  streams  ? 
For  Faacy  with  her  shadowy  toys, 
Aerial  hopes  and  pensive  joys  ? 


If  long  and  sad  thy  lonely  hours, 

And  winds  have  rent  thy  sheltering  bowers, 
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Bethink  thee  what  thou  art  and  where, 
— A  sinner  in  a  life  of  care. 

*  *  *  « 

Pray  only  that  thy  aching  heart, 
Erom.  visions  vain  content  to  part. 

*  *  *  * 

How  wilt  thou  then  look  back  and  smile 
On  thoughts  that  bitterest  seem'd  ere  while  ; 
And  bless  the  pangs  that  made  thee  see 
This  was  no  world  of  rest  for  thee  ! 

It  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  yet  the 
evening  was  warm.  Even  when  darkness 
fell  suddenly,  as  it  does  in  Italy,  Evelyn  still 
remained  on  the  sofa,  near  the  open  window. 
The  regular  splash  of  the  sea  from  without, 
and  the  heavy  and  irregular  breathing  of  the 
invalid  within,  were  the  only  audible  sounds, 
until  Evelyn,  turning  her  head  with  difficulty, 
said  to  Mrs.  Rivington,  "  How  shall  I  ever 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  been  to  me  1  I 
cannot  here,  but  when  we  meet  again  I  will. 
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Weakness  is  gaining  upon  me  so  much,  I 
don't  think  I  shall  live  till  to-morrow.  Will 
you  call  Ahce," — her  maid — "and  perhaps 
3Ir.  and  Mrs.  Fremont  also,  and  take  down 
my  wishes  in  writing  "?  I  will  leave  all  to 
3Ir.  Beaumont,  subject  to  a  few  legacies  ; 
when  I  come  to  them,  5"you  may  quit  the 
room." 

Mrs.  Rivington  immediately  procured 
writing  materials,  and  went  to  summon  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fremont,  but  when  she  returned 
she  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  for  the  worse.  Evelyn  could 
hardly  speak,  but  Mrs.  Rivington  was 
able  just  to  catch  the  words  "  Thank  you, 
dearest  Mrs.  Rivington  —  it  is  too  late — I 
am  very  sorry."  Then,  as  if  Evelyn  had 
dismissed  all  worldly  concerns,  she  repeated, 
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in  a  thick  and  faint  articulation,  the  words 
of  Jephtha's  daughter,  so  beautifully  set  to 
music  by  Handel : — 

"  Brighter  scenes  I  seek  above, 
la  the  realms  of  light  and  love." 

They  were  the  last  she  ever  uttered — 
with  her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer ; — they 
were  followed  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  the 
stillness  of  death  succeeded.  The  Fremonts 
and  Alice,  indeed,  came ;  but  as  she  had 
said,  it  was  too  late. 

Mrs.  Rivington  had  no  time  to  indulge  in 
grief,  but  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  I  wish 
Lord  Carlyon  were  here  !  '^ 

"  That  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
gave  me  his  card.  He  left  it,  but  he  desired 
that  it  should  not  be  shown,  unless  he  could 
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be  of  any  use,  or  unless  either  of  the  ladies 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  He  said  he 
would  bring  some  more  lilacs  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  mercy,"  Mrs.  Rivington 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  relief ;  and  now  that 
all  necessity  for  forming  plans  without  advice 
had  ended,  she  burst  into  tears,  fully  in- 
tending to  leave  everything  to  Lord  Carlyon's 
superintendence. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE   LAST   INTERVIEW. 

"When  Lord  Carlyon  came,  he  was  dread- 
fully shocked  to  hear  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  he  w^ould  never  agam  see  Evelyn  alive 
in  this  phase  of  existence  ;  but  he  expressed 
a  great  wdsh  to  behold  her,  even  in  death. 
Neither  he  nor  Mrs^Eivington  spoke,  as  he 
entered  the  room  where  she  lay,  but  mutely 
took  each  other's  hands. 

"Were  it  not  for  a  terrible  air  of  rigidity, 
Evelyn  would  have  appeared  as  if  asleep, 
but  a  fixed  smile  dwelt  upon  her  features 
that  had  been  so  moveable  in  life. 

No  one  has  ever  looked  upon  a  face  once 
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clierislied,  without  feeling  in  all  their  inten- 
sity those  touching  lines  of  Cowper's  on 
receiving  his  mother's  portrait.  One  word 
then  would  seem  priceless. 

Lord  Carlyon  gazed  at  Evelyn  a  long  time, 
but  at  last  he  spoke. 

"  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past,  the  dis- 
appointment of  life  is  over,  and  now" — and  he 
said  it  as  if  forcing  himself  to  derive  conso- 
lation from  his  words,  "  the  rapture  of  repose 
is  there.  Oh,  tfeft^  I-Gould  hftve4eyed- heg4 
fer  I  think  I  could  have  made  her  happy  !  '* 

"Yes,  my  lord,  and  she  would  have  de- 
served it  and  appreciated  it.  But  was  it  not 
a  case  of  'too  early  seen,  too  late  beloved'?''^ 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  it  w^as  not !  I  never 
hesitated,  from  the  first  time  we  met,  about 
wishing  to  gain  her  confidence  and  affection. 
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I  went  over  to  England  for  the  purpose, 
but  you  know  I  was  told  she  was  engaged 
to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  I  left  immediately." 

"  Who  told  you  1 " 

"MissFreke." 

"  I  understand  it  now.  She  was  an  uncon- 
scious instrument  in  the  hand  of  Colonel 
Beaumont.  But  Evelyn  is  gone  where  life  is 
not  measured  by  seconds.'' 

Lord  Carlyon  remembered  Evelyn's  re- 
marks at  Pompeii.  He  knew  she  would  like 
to  be  buried  at  Beaumont ;  and  he  instantly 
made  his  arrangements,  but  first  he  laid  the 
hlacs  he  had  brought  on  the  sofa  where  she 
rested,  which  on  this  occasion  was  decked  in 
all  the  cold  trappings  of  death. 

He  knew  that  in  Italy  the  greatest  hurry 
is  always  used  in  putting  away  the  rem  em- 
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brance  of  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  He 
said  he  would  give  up  his  African  cruise ; 
that  he  would  have  a  wooden  coffin  made 
immediately;  and  have  her  put  in  it,  and 
at  once  transferred  to  his  yacht,  whither  the 
additional  leaden  coffin  should  be  brought ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Eivington  and  her  maid  would 
accompany  her  remains,  he  would  convey  the 
whole  sad  convoy  to  England. 

Few  things  are  so  painful  as  to  shut  within 
their  narrow  cell  the  features  one  knows  and 
loves  ;  but  Lord  Carlyon  felt  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  the  kind  of  appropriation  he 
was  justified  in  making,  of  all  that  remained 
on  earth  of  Evelyn  Beaumont.  The  sailors 
wondered  and  grumbled  ;  but  of  course  they 
obeyed   orders,,  and  they  liked  him  too  well 

seriously  to  think  of  opposing  him,  if  it  had 
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been  in  their  power.  Mrs.  Fremont,  with 
the  gratification  one  woman  feels  at  homage 
paid  to  another,  if  not  jealous  of  her,  thought 
him  superhuman  in  goodness,  but  wondered 
how  it  was  that  Evelyn  was  not  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  cared  so  much  forher. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE   CONCLUSION. 

The  yacht  with  its  mournful  cargo  had 
rough  weather  on  its  long  voyage.  A  letter 
announcing  the  event  that  set  the  ill-assorted 
pair  free,  had  been  despatched  by  Lord 
Carlyon,  with  a  statement  that  Evelyn's 
remains  were  being  brought  home  by  sea, 
according  to  her  known  wdsh. 

At  length  the  mourners  reached  England  ; 
and  Lord  Carlyon,  knowing  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  mark,  and  therefore  an  interesting 
subject  of  comment,  was  quite  prepared  for 
ridicule  and    slander ;     but   he    cared     for 
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them  about  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
for  the  chattering  of  magpies. 

Norman  was  indignant  at  Lord  Carlyon's 
meddhng  and  at  his  compromising  "my 
wife/'  words  he  pronounced  with  emphasis 
now  she  was  dead.  But  he  was  really 
touched,  when  he  heard  how  anxious  Evelyn 
had  been  to  leave  him  everything,  though 
Providence  had  intervened  to  hinder  her 
at  the  last  'moment  from  carrying  out  her 
wishes. 

Miss  Freke  resided  still  at  Colonel  Beau- 
mont's house,  which,  together  with  her 
brother's  fortune,  was  the  patrimony  Nor- 
man exchanged  for  the  fortune  he  would 
have  had,  if  Evelyn  had  lived  or  had  had 
time  to  make  a  will ;  and  until  Mr.  Richard 
Beaumont,  with  his  joyous    and    numerous 
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family,  could  arrive  and  take  possession  of 
the  property,  Norman  remained  there.  But 
^hen  Miss  Freke's  maid  heard  all  that  had 
occurred,  she  declined  passing  the  rest  of 
her  life  with  no  other  subject  of  interest 
than  her  mistress,  and  accordingly  gave  her 
mistress  warning.  Aunt  Willy,  with  the 
singular  devotion  evidenced  by  some  people 
for  very  unworthy  characters,  attributing 
Colonel  Beaumont's  first  attack  and  death 
to  Evelyn's  abrupt  departure,  could  never 
bring  herself  to  forgive  Evelyn  ;  and  this 
was  the  reason  of  her  dropping  correspon- 
dence with  her.  Mrs.  WagstafF  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Pertinax  that,  as  Mr.  Porter  had 
got  another  situation,  they  at  least  should 
keep  up  old  associations  ;  and  now  that  Miss 
Freke  had  lost  all  energy,  having  subsided 
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into  indolent  melancholy,  and  would  there- 
fore afford  her  every  opportunity  of  assum- 
ing the  upper  hand,  Mrs.  Perlinax  assented  ; 
and  they  were  both  to  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  town  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  But  first  Mrs.  Pertinax  gave  vent  to 
her  feelings  to  Mrs.  E-ivington  as  follows  : — 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  and  it  is  a  sorrowful 
thing,  at  the  latter  end  of  my  days,  to  be 
obligated  to  leave  the  housekeeper's  room, 
to  which  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  ; 
but,  as  the  saying  is "  (her  old  habit  of 
inventing  proverbs  was  kept  up),  "  every  one 
must  have  their  misfortunes,  and  it's  a  con- 
solation to  me  to  see  that  hussey  Mrs. 
Wagstaff  in  the  same  way  and  reduced  to 
taking  herself  off.  All  this  would  not  have 
happened,   ma'am,   if  that  noble  gentleman 
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had  married  my  young  mistress,  as  lie 
ought/' 

"  More's  the  pity/' 

"But,  ma'am,  there's  as  much  difference 
between  people  who  live  with  lords  and 
ladies,  and  lords  and  ladies  themselves,  as 
there  is  between  cotton  and  silk  velvet,  or 
American  cloth  and  morocco.  I  am  no  ways 
particular,  ma'am,  but  I  do  like  the  best 
articles.  Even  when  I  lived  at  Lord  Bet- 
targe's  in  my  youth,  I  always  remarked, 
that  the  relations  or  collaterals,  as  they  call 
'em,  of  grand  people,  took  out  in  airs  what 
they  wanted  in  solid  advantages.  It's  a 
sorrovrful  world,  ma'am — My  poor  young 
lady,  and  my  housekeeper's  room " 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  rushed,  sobbing, 
away. 
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Norman's  change  of  circumstances  taught 

him  the  grave  importance  of  Ufe — that  the 

object   of  Hfe   is   not    jesting,  but  that,   as 

Longfellow  has  it,    "  Life   is   real  1    Life    is 

earnest ! ''      He    dedicated    his   abilities    in 

the  House  of  Commons  to  lopping  off  what 

he  deemed  abuses,  and  afterwards  exchanged 

the  name   of  the  Tomahawk   for  that  of  the 

Pruner. 

On  Lord  Carlyon's  death,  a  sealed  packet 

was  found,  containinoj  nothinjcy  but  dust.     It 

was  labelled  "  E.  B."     Near  the  dust  were 

the   remains  of  the  bunch  of  lilacs  he  had 

first  brought  to  Evelyn  Beaumont. 

THE   END. 
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Carefully  selected  from  the  most  approved  Specimens  of  Farm  Architecture,  to 
illustrate  the  Accommodation  required  under  various  modes  of  Hus- 
bandry ;  with  a  Digest  of  the  Leading  Principles  recognised  In 
the  Construction  and  Arrangement  of  the  Buildings. 

Edited  by  J.  BAILEY  DENTON,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S., 
Engineer  to  the  General  Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  OWEN  MEREDITB. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

A    NOVEL. 

B7  OWEN  MEREDITH.  [/n  May. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 

B7  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Author  of  '  Marietta,'  Ac.  [In  May. 

NEW  NOVEL. 
In  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

DEEP  WATERS.    A  NOVEL. 

By  MISS  ANNA  DRURY. 

Author  of  'Misrepresentation,'  'Friends  and  Fortune,'  &c. 

[/n  April, 

In  crown  Svo.  h 

STRANGE   THINGS   AMONG    US.  1 

By  HENRY  SPICER.  lin  May. 
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New  £ind  Cheaper  Edition,  post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations, 

CHILD^S   HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS.  linMay. 

In  crown  8vo.,  Fourth  Edition, 

THE   IRISH   SKETCH-BOOK. 

With  Illustrations. 
By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.  llnMay. 

NEW  SPORTING  NOVEL. 
In  3  vols.  post. 

CHARLIE    THORNHILLj 

OH,  THE  DUNCE  OP  THE  FAMILY. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE.  llnMay. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

CARDINAL  POLE^ 

OB,  THE  DATS  OF  PHILIP  AND  MARY.      AN   HISTOBICAL  EOMANCE. 

By  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH.  llnJune, 

In  post  8vo. 

BERTH  A^S    REPENTANCE. 

By  J.  F.  CORKRAN.  ^In  April. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.    The  Second  Series  of 

PICTURES     OF    GERMAN     LIFE 

m  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 

By  GUSTAV  FREYTAG.     Translated  by  Mrs.  MALCOLM. 

[7n  April, 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  post  8vo. 

THE      DUTCH      AT      HOME 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS.  lln  May. 
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In  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

A  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1862. 

By  HENRY  MOOR.  linMay. 

In  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo. 

ROBERT    BROWNING^S    POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  [In  May. 

In  May  will  be  published  the  First  Volume,  containing  Lyrics,  Romances,  Men  and  Women. 
This  Edition  will  include  the  whole  of  the  Author's  Poems,  contained  formerly  in  7  vols. 

In  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo. 

HENRY  TAYLER^S   POETICAL  WORKS, 

PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE,  &c. 

New  and  Corrected  Edition.  [/n  the  press. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 
In  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  GREEK  CHRISTIAN    POETS,  AND  THE 
ENGLISH    POETS. 

By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
Fcap.  8vo.  6». 

SELECTIONS   FROM  THE  POEMS   OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

New  Edition,  post  8vo.  Is.  6d.,  with  Forty  Illustrations. 

OLIVER    GOLDSMITH,    A    BIOGRAPHY. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 
In  demy  Svo.,  14s.,  with  Twenty-six  Illustrations  by  '  Phiz.' 

BARRINGTON. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MR.    ANTHONY    TROLLOPS' S   NEW    WORK. 

In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  22s. 

ORLEY       FARM. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
With  Forty  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R.A. 

In  post  8vo.,  10s.  ed. 

TALES   OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

Second  Series. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
AuthOT  of  '  Dr,  Thome,'  '  Orley  Farm,'  ic 

Third  Edition,  in  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  34s. 

NORTH    AMERI  CA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

•  This  book  should  be  welcomed  both  for  its  subject  and  its  author,— for  this  latest  survey  of 
the  States  is  information  on  an  engrossing  topic,  and  it  is  information  endorsed  by  a  popular 
name.  Mr.  Trollope  promised  himself  that  he  would  write  his  own  book  about  the  United  States 
as  the  ambition  of  his  literary  life,  irrespective  of  tbeir  recent  troubles.  The  circumstance  that 
he  has  seen  them  seething  in  the  cauldron  of  revolution,  though  not  part  of  his  original  design, 
adds  immenseiy  to  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  result.' — Times. 


In  demy  8vo.  185. 

THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    BOLINGBROKE, 

SECBETAET  OF  STATE  IN  THE  BEIGK  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

By  THOMAS  MACKNIGHT. 

'  Mr.  Macknight  is  successful  in  reviving  in  the  reader's  mind  a  very  distinct  image  of  Boling- 
broke  in  all  his  grace,  his  force,  and  his  reckless  and  insolent  unscrupulousness  ;  and  the  various 
events  of  his  career  are  illustrated  and  connected  with  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  times,  and 
with  honesty  and  good  Beose.'—Saiurdai/  Review. 


Second  Edition,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

ROBA      Dl       ROMA. 

By  WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 

'  Till  Rome  shall  fall  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  will  be  inexhaustible  as  a  subject  of  interest. 

"  Roba  di  Koma  "  contains  the  gatherings  of  an  honest  observer  and  a  real  artist It  has 

permanent  value  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  of  honour  on  the  shelf  which  contains  every  lover  of 
Italy's  Rome-hooks.'— Atherueum.  [//i  April. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  FROM  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  WAR. 

By  A  BLOCKADED  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 

Being  a  Social  History  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Battles,  from  a  Personal  Acquaintance 
with  them  in  their  own  Homes. 

•  The  authoress  has  enjoyed  great  and  unusual  facilities  for  her  work  from  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  leading  men  who  took  part  in  the  battles  .  .  .  There  is  much  in  it  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  on  the  social  condition  and  status  both  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters  in  the 
South.' — Observer. 


In  demy  8vo.    14s., 

THE   LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ST.   BERNARD, 

ABBOT  OF  CLAIKVAUX. 

By  J.  COTTER  MORISON. 

'  Mr.  Morison  writes  in  good  honest  English,  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  worthy  of  his  brilliant 
subject.  .  .  .  I'he  book  reads  like  a  romance;  and  the  career  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  is 
its  central  figure  would  be  as  literally  impossible  of  the  world  of  to-day  as  that  of  any  of 
Alexander  Dumas's  heroes  in  the  world  of  fact,' — Saturday  Review, 


In  one  large  handsome  folio  volume,  price  6s.  6d. 

PvMUhed  by  authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Edttcation. 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM. 

ITALIAN   SCULPTUBES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  PERIOD  OF  THE   REVIVAL  OF   ABT. 

A  Series  of  50  Photographs  of  Works  in  the  above  Section  of  the  Museum,  Selected  and  Arranged 

By  J.  C.  ROBINSON,  F.S.A. 

The  Photographs  executed  by  C.  Thukston  Thompson. 


By  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
In  a  handsome  royal  8vo.  volume,  7s.  6d. 

THE   ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  SOUTH    KENSINGTON   MUSEUM. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Acquisitions  from  the  Gigll  and  Campagna 
Collections.    Illustrated  with  20  Engravings. 

By   J.   C.   ROBINSON,   F.S.A.,   &c., 
Superintendent  of  the  Art  Collections  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


lApril,  1863. 

A  CATALOGUE    OF   BOOKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


CHAPMAN   AND   HALL, 
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ADAMS— HO  ADS  AND  BAILS,  AND  THEIK  PKAC- 

TICAL  INFLUENCE  ON  HUMAN  PROGRESS,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  TO  COME. 
By  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS.    1  vol.  post  8vo.    10s,  6d, 

(EDWIN)  —  GEOGEAPHY  CLASSIFIED 


a  Systematic  Manual  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography,  with  Geographical, 
Etymological,  and  Historical  Notes.  For  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Upper  Forms  in  Schools. 
By  EDWIN  ADAMS,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  •  The  Geographical  Word  Expositor  and  Dic- 
tionary."   Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Is.  6d.' 

AINSWOKTH— THE  LOED  MAYOE  OF  LONDON. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

THE  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  TOWER, 


Third  Edition.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.    5s. 

ALL  THE  YEAE  EOUND. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS.    Vols.  I.  to  VUI.,  handsomely  bound.    5s.  6d.  each. 

ALISON  — THE    PHILOSOPHY   AND   HISTOEY   OF 

CIVILIZATION.    By  ALEXANDER  ALISON.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.    14s. 

ATLASES  AND  MAPS, 

FOR   STUDENTS  AND  TRAVELLERS ;  with  Railways  and  Telegraphs,  accurately 
laid  down. 

SHARPES  ATLAS.  Constructed  upon  a  System  of  Scale  and  Proportion, 
from  the  more  recent  Authorities.  With  a  Copious  Index.  Fifty-four  Maps.  Large  folio, 
half  morocco,  plain,  36s. ;  coloured,  42s. 

SHAEPE'S  STUDENT'S  ATLAS.    With  a  Copious  Index.    Twenty-six 

Coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  above.    Folio,  half-bound.    21s. 

LOWRY'S  TABLE  ATLAS.  With  a  Copious  Index.  One  Hundred 
Coloured  Maps.    Large  4to.  half-bound.    12s. 
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ATLASES  AND  WkV^—cmtinued, 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    TRAVELLING    ATLAS    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

COUNTIES,  containing  Fifty  Maps,  bound  in  a  portable  8vo.  Volume,  in  roan  tuck. 
10s,  Qd. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUNTIES,  Enlarged 

Series,  with  General  Maps  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.    4to.  half-bound, 
24s.,  and  folio,  half-bound,  24s. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  MAPS  OF  ENGLISH  COUNTIES,  Enlarged  Series. 

with  all  the  Railways  and  Country  Seats.    Coloured,  in  neat  wrapper,  price  6d.  each. 

SHARPE'S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  with 

Railways  and  Electric  Telegraph  laid  down  to  the  present  time.    Coloured  and  mounted, 
in  cloth  case,  2s.  6d. 

SHARPE'S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND,  with  Railways  and 

Electric  Telegraph  laid  dowti  to  the  present  time.    Coloured  and  mounted,  in  cloth  case, 
is.  6d. 

SHARPE'S  TRAVELLING   MAP  OF  IRELAND,  with  Railways  and 

Electric  Telegraph  laid  down  to  the  present  time.    Coloured  and  mounted,  in  cloth  case, 
is.&d. 

AUSTIN  — TWO  LETTERS  ON  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS, 

and  on  the  Training  of  Working  Women.    By  Mrs.  AUSTIN.    Post  8vo.  sewed,    is. 

BAGEHOT  — ESTIMATES  OF   SOME  ENGLISHMEN 

AND  SCO TCHMKN  :  A  Series  of  Essays  contributed  principally  to  the  '  National  Review.' 
By  WALTER  BAGEHOT.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.    14s. 

BARH AM  — PHILADELPHIA;  OR,  THE  CLAIMS  OF 

HUMANITY :    A  PLEA   FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  REFORM.    By  THOMAS 
FOSTER  BARHAM,  M.B.  Cantab.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    6s.  6d. 

BARRY  CORNWALL  — ENGLISH    SONGS,    AND 

OTHER  POEMS.    By  BARRY  CORNWALL.    New  Edition,  24mo.  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

BEEYER    (REV.   W.   HOLT)  —  NOTES    ON  FIELDS 

AND  CATTLE,  from  the  Diary  of  an  Amateur  Farmer.     With  Illustrations.     1  vol. 
post  8vo.    8s,  6(i. 

BELLEW  — LIFE    IN    CHRIST,    AND    CHRIST    IN 

LIFE.  A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS.   By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  BELLEW.  Svo.  cloth.  12*. 

BLAGDEN  (ISABELLA)— THE  COST  OF  A  SECRET. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Agnes  Tremome.'    3  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth.    31s.  6<i. 

BLANC  —  HISTORICAL  REVELATIONS. 

Inscribed  to  Lord  Normanby.    By  LOUIS  BLANa    Post  Svo.  cloth.    10s.  U, 
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BLAXCHARD     (SIDNEY   LAMAN)  —  THE   GANGES 

A  XD  IH  K  SE I N  E :  Scenes  oa  the  Banks  of  Both.    By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 
2  vols,  post  &V0.  cloth.     18s. 

BOEDER  LANDS  OF  SPAIN  AND   FRANCE  (THE) ; 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ANDOKRE.    Post  8vo. 
cloth.    10«.  6d. 

BOURNE— A  MEMOIR  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

By  H.  H.  R.  FOX  BOURNE.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.    15s. 

BRADLEY— ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAW- 
ING, OR  PRAOriCAL  GEOMETRY,  PLANE  AND  SOLID.  By  THOMAS  BRADLEY, 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Woolwich.  In  Two  Parts.  Illustrated  by  Sixty  Plateg 
engraved  by  J.  W.  Lowry.    Oblong  folio,  cloth.    Each  16s. 

BROWNE— HUNTING  BITS. 

By  H.  K.  BKOWNE  (Phiz).    Twelve  Coloured  Illustrations.    Oblong  folio,  half  bound 
li.  is. 


Proofs.     IZ.  lU.  Qd. 


BROWNING  (E.  B.)— POETICAL  WORKS. 

By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions.   Three  vols.  fcap.  cloth.    18s. 

— AURORA  LEIGH;   A  POEM. 

IN  NINE  BOOKS.    By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT   BROWNING.    Fifth  Edition,  with 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning.    One  vol.  fcap.  cloth.    7«, 

LAST  POEMS. 


Second  Edition.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.    6s. 


— -POEMS   BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    4s. 

THE     GREEK     CHRISTIAN 

POETS.  AND  THE   ENGLISH   POETS.    By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    5s. 

BRO^VNING  (ROBERT)— POETICAL  WORKS. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING.    A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Alterations  and  Additions. 
Three  vols.  fcap.  cloth.  [_In  the  press.  ^ 

— — A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 

POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    6«. 

— MEN  AND  WOIilEN. 


BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.    In  two  vols.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    12s. 


CHRISTMAS     EVE     AND 


EASTER  DAY.    A  POEM.    By  ROBERT  BROWNING.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    6«. 
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EUKCHETT  — LINEAE  PEESPECTIVE. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  of  Art.  By  E,.  BURCHETT,  Head  Master  of  the  Training  Schools 
for  Art  Masters  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Fifth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  with 
Illustrations.    Is. 

PEACTICAL  GEOMETEY. 

THE  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRICAL  FIGURES.  By 
R.  BURCHEIT.    With  137  Diagrams.    Fifth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 


24mo.  sewed.    5d. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETEY. 


BUTT  — THE    HISTOEY    OF    ITALY    FEOM    THE 

ABDICATION   OF  NAPOLEON  L     With  Introductory  References  to  that  of  Earlier 
Times.    Two  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    36s. 


ME.  THOMAS  OAELYLE'S  WORKS. 

■  ♦  - 

UNIFOEM  EDITION. 

Handsomely  printed  in  Crown  Octavo,  price  Six  Shillings  per  Volume. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION:  A  HISTORY.     In  2  Volumes.     12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.    With  Eluci- 
dations and  Connecting  Narrative.    In  3  Volumes.    185. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.     ]    ^     „  , 

}   One  Vol.     6s. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.  j 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.     In  4  Volumes.     24s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.     )   ^     ,,  , 

>  One  Volume.     6s. 
HERO  WORSHIP.  j 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     One  Volume.     6s, 

CHARTISM.  ]    r.      ^r^ 

>  One  Volume.     6s, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT,     j 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANCE.     One  Volume.     6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.     By  Got  he.     A  Translation.     In  2  Volumes.     12s. 


CAELYLE— HISTOEY  OF  FEIEDEICH  the  SECOND, 

called  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  THOMAS  CARLYLE.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Third  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II„  Third  Edition,  demy  8vo.  cloth.  40e.  Vol.  III.,  demy 
8vo.  cloth.  20s.    Vol.  IV.  in  the  Press. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S 

SELECT  LIBRAET  OF  FIOTIOK. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH  NOVEL. 
MARY  BARTON  :  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life. 
RUTH.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  '  Mary  Barton.' 
CRANFORD.     By  the  Author  of  '  Mary  Barton.' 
LIZZIE  LEIGH ;  and  other  Tales.     By  the  Author  of  '  Mary 

Barton.' 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY.     A  Novel. 

AGATHA'S   HUSBAND.     By  the    Author  of    *  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.' 

OLIVE,     A  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Head  of  the  Family.' 
THE  OGILVIES.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  '  The  Head  of 

the  Family.' 

ALTON    LOCKE  :   Tailor   and    Poet.     By    the   Rev.   Charles 

KINGSLEY.    With  a  new  Preface,  addressed  to  the  Working  Men  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  THE  ALBANY.     By  M.  W.  Savage. 
MY  UNCLE  THE  CURATE.     A  Novel.     By  M.  W.  Savage. 
THE  HALF  SISTERS.     A  Tale.     By  Miss  Jewsbury. 
THE  BLITHEDALE  ROMANCE.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH  NOVEL 

THE    WHITEBOY.     A  Story  of  Ireland  in   1822.      By  Mrs. 
s.  c.  hall. 

EUSTACE  CONYERS.    By  James  Hannay. 

MARETIMO:  A  Story  of  Adventure.     By  Bayle  St.  John. 

MELINCOURT.     By  the  Author  of  '  Headlong  Hall.' 

THE  FALCON  FAMILY;  or,  Young  Ireland.  A  Satirical  Novel. 

By  M.  W.  SAVAGE. 

***   Other  Popular  Novels  will  be  issued  in  this  Series. 


Notices  of  the  Press. 


•  The  Fictions  published  by  this  Firm  in  theh:  "  Select  Library "  have  all  been  of  a  high 
character.' — Press. 

'  Who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  much-thumbed  "  Library  Book,"  when  he  can  procure,  in 
one  handsome  volume,  a  celebrated  Work  of  Fiction  now  offered  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
at  the  low  price  of  Two  Shillings?' — Britannia. 

'Capital  Novels,  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  them.'— ffwardion. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S 

STAM)AED  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH 

MAIN.    Fifth  Edition.    5s. 

ANTHONY   TROLLOPE'S    CASTLE   RICHMOND.      A  Novel. 

Fourth  Edition.    5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  DOCTOR  THORNE.  A  Novel.  Seventh 

Edition.    5s. 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE'S     BERTRAMS.       A  Novel.       Sixth 

.   Edition.     5s, 

ANTHONY     TROLLOPE'S    KELLYS   AND    THE    O'KELLYS. 

Fourth  Edition.    5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  MACDERMOTS  OF  BALLYCLORAN. 

Fifth  Edition.    5s. 

T.    A.    TROLLOPE'S     LA    BEATA   (Third    Edition);   and  a 

TUSCAN  R0MP:0  and  JULIET.     5s. 

J.   CORDY  JEAFFRESON'S   OLIVE   BLAKE'S  GOOD  WORK. 

Third  Edition.    5s. 

MARKET     HARBOROUGH     (Fifth     Edition);     and    INSIDE 

THE  BAR.    By  the  Author  of  '  Digby  Grand.'     5s. 

TILBURY  NOGO.     By  the  Author  of  *  Digby  Grand.'     Third 

Edition.    5s. 

W.   M.   THACKERAY'S   IRISH    SKETCH-BOOK.     With   Illns- 

trations  by  the  Author.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,    5s.  [/n  May. 

ALBERT  SMITH'S  WILD  OATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES.  Second 

Edition.    Crown  avo.    6«. 

MRS.  GASKELL'S  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.     Fourth  Edition.    55. 
G.   A.    SALA'S    GASLIGHT    AND    DAYLIGHT;    with    some 

London  Scenes  they  Shine  upon.    Second  Edition.    5«. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH'S  CONSTABLE  OF  THE 

TOWER.    Third  Edition.    5,?. 

WILLIAM    HARRISON    AINSWORTH'S    LORD    MAYOR    OF 

LONDON.    Second  Edition.    5s. 

W,  H.  WILLS'  OLD    LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM  '  HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS.'    5s. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN'S     MEMOIRS  :    Ambassador,    Author,    and 

Conjuror,    Written  by  HIMSELF.    Third  Edition.    5$. 

MISS  MULOCK'S  HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY.    Sixth  Edition.    5«. 
MISS  ANNA  DRURY'S  MISREPRESENTATION.     Third  Edi- 

lion.    6s. 
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CECILIA  lAFETELLA ; 

Or,  ROME  ENSLAVED.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  Gd. 

COLLINS— A  NEW  SENTIMENTAL  JOUENEY. 

By  CHARLES  ALLSTON  COLLINS.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Tost  8vo. 
boards.    35. 

CONWAY  (J.)  — FORAYS    AMONG    SALMON    AND 

DEER.    In  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

COOPER— THE  PURGATORY  OF  SUICIDES. 

By  THOilAS  COOPER.    A  New  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth.    Is.  6d. 

CRAIK— THE  ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE ; 

Illustrated  in  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his  Tragedy  of  '  Julius  Caisar.'  By  GEORGE 
LILLIE  CRAIK,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    5s. 

OUTLINES    OF   THE   HISTORY    OF    THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  For  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Colleges,  and  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools.  By  GEORGE  L.  CRAIK.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Post 
8vo.  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY,  THE  INFERNO. 

A  Literal  Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the  Original  Collated  with  the  best  Editions, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JOHN  A.  CARLYLE,  M.D.  Post  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait, 
cloth.    14s. 

DAVIDSON  — DRAWING    FOR     ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS.  By  ELLIS  A  DAVIDSON,  Head- Master  of  the  Chester  School  of  Art.  Pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.    Post  8vo.  cloth-    3*. 

DE  PONTES— POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  GERMANY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES.  By  JVIadame  L.  DAVESIES  DE  PONTES. 
Two  volxmies,  post  8vo.  cloth.    18s. 

DIAGRAMS,  A  SERIES  OF, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
THEIR  APPLICATION.  Twenty-one  large  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone.  With  descriptive 
Letterpress.  Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.    One  large  folio  Volume,  cloth.    21. 12s.  6d. 

DINNERS    AND    DINNER    PARTIES;    or,    The    Ab- 

surdities  of  Artificial  Life.  With  Additions,  including  a  short  Catechism  of  Cookery, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Chemistry.     1vol.    Second  edition,  post  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

DICKENS  —  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  MARCUS  STONE.  Post 
Svo.    7s.  6d. 
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ME.    CHAELES    DICKENS'S   WORKS. 


ORIGINAL  EDITIONS. 
GEEAT  EXPECTATIONS.     Fifth  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8yo., 

315.  6d. 

THE    PICKWICK  PAPEES.     With  Forty-three  Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  '  Phiz,'    8vo.    ll.  Is. 

NICHOLAS     NICKLEBY.      With     Forty     Illustrations     by 

•Phiz.'    8vo,    IZ.  Is. 

SKETCHES    BY   *  BOZ,'     A  New  Edition,  with  Forty  Illus- 

trations  by  George  CRniKsHANK.    8vo.    11.  is. 

MAETIN  CHUZZLE  WIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by '  Phiz.' 

Svo.     ll.  Is. 

THE  OLD  CUEIOSITY  SHOP.    With   Seventy-five  Illustra- 

tions  by  George  Cattermole  aud  H.  K.  Bro"V7ne.    Imperial  Svo.    13s. 

BAENABY  EUDGE  :  A  Tale  of  the  Eiots  of 'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  Imperial  Svo,  13s. 

AMEEICAN  NOTES,  for  General  Circulation.    Fourth  Edition. 

2  vols.,  post  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

OLIVEE  TWIST;  or,  the  Parish-Boy's  Progress.  Illustrated  by 

George  Cruikshank.    Third  Edition.    3  vols.,  post  8vo.    ll.  5s. 

OLIVEE  TWIST.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.     Illustrated,     lis, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.      With   Forty  Illustrations    by    *Phiz.' 

8vo.,  cloth.     1^  Is. 

DAVID  COPPEEFIELD.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  '  Phiz.' 

8vo.,  cloth,     ll.  is. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  'Phiz.'     8vo., 

cloth,    li.  is. 

LITTLE  DOEEIT.     With  Forty  Hlustrations  by  '  Phiz.'    8vo., 

cloth.    IL  is. 

HAED  TIMES.     Small  Svo.,  cloth.     55. 

THE  UNCOMMEECIAL  TEAVELLEE.   Third  Edition.   Post 

8vo.,  cloth.    6s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by 

'  Phiz.'    Svo.    9$. 

CHILD'S  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND.     3   vols.,  square  cloth. 

lOs.  6d. 

CHEISTMAS  CAEOL.   With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.  55. 
CEICKET  ON    THE    HEAETH.     With  Illustrations.     Fcap, 

8V0.,  cloth.    5s. 

THE  CHIMES.     With  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.     55. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.     With  Illustrations.      Fcap.  8vo., 

cloth.    5s. 

THE  HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOST'S  BAEGAIN. 

With  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.    5s. 
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ME.    OHAELES    DICKENS'S  WOEKS. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION, 

Beautifully  printed  in  Post  Octavo,  and  carefully  revised  by  the  Author. 
Original  Illustrations.     Price  7s.  6c?.  each. 


With  the 


Already  Published. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

43  Illustrat] 

ons    .     2  vols. 

155. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

39  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

15s. 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT. 

40  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

155. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

36  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

155. 

BARNABY  RUDGE. 

36  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

15s. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ. 

39  ditto 

.     1  vol. 

7«.  M. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

24  ditto 

.     1  vol. 

Is.  6d. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

39  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

15s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

40  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

Us. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  I 
and  AMERICAN  NOTESi 

>    8  ditto 

.     1  vol. 

75.  6(7. 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

40  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

155. 

LITTLE  DORRIT 

40  ditto 

.     2  vols. 

155. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

17  ditto 

.     1  vol. 

75.  6cl 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

• 

.     1  vol. 

75.  6d, 

CHEAP  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION. 

Handsoynely  printed  in  Crown  Octavo,  cloth,  with  Frontispieces.  g    ^ 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS 5    o" 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 5    0 

MAKTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 5    0 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 5    0 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 5     0 

BLEAK  HOUSE 5    0 

LITTLE  DOEEIT            5    0 

BARNABY  RUDGE     4 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 4    0 

OLIVER  TWIST 3    6 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ 3    6 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 3    6 

AMERICAN  NOTES 2    6 

MR.   DICKENS'   READINGS.     Fcap.  8vo. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE 10 

THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH 10 

THE  CHIMES 10 

THE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY 10 

THE  POOR  TRAVELLER,  BOOTS  AT  THE  HOLLY-TREE 

INN,  AND  MRS.  GAMP 10 
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DIEEY— GEAMMAIKE  FKANQAISE. 

Par  L.  DIREY.    12mo.  cloth.    3s. 


LATIN  GKAMMAK. 


^y  L.  DIREY.    12mo.  cloth.    4a. 

AND  FOGGO'S  ENGLISH  GKAMMAK. 


12mo.  cloth.    3s. 

DEKON— KOBEKT   BLAKE,   ADMIKAL  AND   GENE- 

RAL  AT  SEA.  Based  on  Family  and  State  Papers.  By  HEFWORTH  DIXON,  Author 
of  '  Life  of  William  Penn.'  Cheap  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.  2s.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  with 
portrait.    2s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 


AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY.     By  ITILLIAM  HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Author  of 
'  Life  of  Howard.'    With  a  portrait.    Second  edition,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    7s. 

DKAYSON  —  PKACTICAL   MILITAKY    SUKVEYING 

AND  SKETCHING.      By  Captain  DRAYSON,  R.A.      With  illustrations.     Post  8vo. 
cloth.    4s.  &d, 

THE  COMMON  SIGHTS  IN  THE  HEA- 


VENS,  AND  HOW  TO  SEE  AND  KNOW  THEM.  By  Captain  DRAYSON,  R.A. 
1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.    8s. 

DRUKY  (ANNA)  — DEEP  WATERS. 

A  Novel.  By  Miss  ANNA  DRURY,  Author  of  '  Misrepresentation,*  '  Friends  and  For- 
tune.'   2  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth.    21s. 

DYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT. 

Fifty  selected  plates.    Folio,  sewed.    5s. 

EDINBURGH  TALES. 

In  one  thick  volume,  imperial  8vo.  full  gilt  back.    8s.  6d. 

EDWARDS    (TENISON)  —  SHALL    WE    REGISTER 

TITLE  ?  Or,  the  Objections  to  Land  and  Title  Registry  Stated  and  Answered :  combining 
a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Act  25  &  26  Vict.  cap.  53.  By  TENISON  EDWARDS,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  crown  8vo.,  cloth.    4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWD^G  BOOK. 

Directions  for  introducing  the  First  Steps  of  Elementary  Drawing  in  Schools,  and  among 
Workmen.  With  Lists  of  Materials,  Objects,  and  Models.  Prepared  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    Small  4to.  cloth.    4s.  6d. 

ESQUIROS— THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS.  Translated  by  LASCELLES  WRAXALL.  New  Edition, 
in  one  vol.  [/«  the  press. 
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ESQUIEOS— THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME.    Second  Series. 

By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS.    Translated  by  LASCELLES  WRAXALL.    1  vol.  post  8vo. 
10«.  6d. 


THE  DUTCH  AT  HOIVIE. 


By  ALPHONSE  ESQUIROS.  Translated  by  LASCELLES  WRAXALL.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.     18s. 

New  Edition,  in  one  vol.  [In  the  press. 

FAIKHOLT-UP  THE  NILE  AND  HO]\rE  AGAIN. 

A  Handbo(jk  for  Travellers,  and  a  Travel-Book  for  the  Library.  By  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT, 
F.SA.  With  100  lUustratious  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  16s. 

FEN'LAISON  —  NEW    GOYEKNMENT    SUCCESSION- 

DUTY  TABLES.  For  the  Use  of  Successors  to  Property,  their  Solicitors  and  Agents,  and 
others  concerned  in  the  Payment  of  the  Duties  Levied  on  all  Successions,  under  Authority 
of  the  present  Statute,  16  &  17  Victoria, cap.  51.  By  ALEXANDER  GLEN  FINLAISON. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s.    New  Edition.  [^In  the  jpress. 

FOSTEE— HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND  FOE   SCHOOLS 

AND  FAillLIES.    By  A.  F.  FOSTER.  With  numerous  Illustrations.   Post  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

— ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGEAPHY. 


By  A.  F.  FOSTER.    Post  cloth.    5s. 

FOESTEE  (JOHN)  —  OLIYEE  GOLDSMITH. 

A  Biography.    By  JOHN  FORSTER.    With  Forty  Illustrations.   New  Edition.    Post  8o. 
cloth.    7s.  6d. 

FEANCATELLI— EOYAL  CONFECTIONEE. 

By  C.  E.  FRANCATELLI.    With  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth.   125. 

FEEYTAG  — PICTUEES  FEOM  GEEMAN  LIFE,  IN 

THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.    By  HERR 
FREYTAG,  Author  of  '  Debit  and  Credit.'    Translated  by  Mrs.  MALCOLM.     U.  Is. 

Also,  in  May.  the   SECOND   PORTION,  including  the  EIGHTEENTH  and  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES.    In  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

FEOM  hay-ti:me  to  hopping. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.'    Second  edition,  snaall  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 

GAEDEN  that  PAID  THE  EENT  (THE). 

Fourth  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.    2s. 

GASKELL.— CEANFOED— MAEYBAETON— EUTH— 

LIZZIE  LEIGH.    By  Mrs.  GASKELL.    Post  8vo.  boards.    Price  2s.  each. 

NOETH  AND  SOUTH. 


Fourth  and  cheaper  edition.    Crown  8  vo.  cloth.    55. 
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GASKELL  — MOOKLAND  COTTAGE. 

With  Illustrations  by  BLRKET  FOSTER.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    2s.  &d. 

GEKMAN  LOVE. 

FROM  THE  PAPERS   OF  AN    ALIEN.    Translated  by  SUSANNA  WINKWORTH, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,    Fcap.  cloth.    4s.  6d. 

GRATTAN  (THOMAS  COLLEY.)  — BEATEN  PATHS, 

AND  THOSE  WHO  TROD  THEM.    Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    16s. 

HARVEY   (MRS.)  — OUR    CRUISE    IN    THE    CLAY- 

MORE  ;    WITH    A    VISIT    TO    DAMASCUS    AND    THE    LEBANON.      By    MRS. 
HARVEY,  of  Ickwell-Bury.    In  post  8vo.  cloth,  with  lUustrations.^Price  10s.  6d, 

HAWKINS  — A     COMPARATIVE    VIEW    OF     THE 

ANIMAL  AND  HUMAN  FRAME.     By  B.  WATERHOUSE  HAWKINS,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
with  Ten  Illustrations  from  Nature  by  the  Author.    Folio,  cloth,    12s. 

HAXTHAUSEN— THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

ITS  PEOPLE.  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  RESOURCES.    By  Baron  VON  HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author  of  '  Transcaucasia,'  &c.    Translated  and  issued  under  the  immediate  sanction  of 

the  Author.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    28s. 


TRANSCAUCASIA. 

Sketches  of  the  Nations  and  Races  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caapian,    By  Baron 
VON  HAXTHAUSEN.    With  Eight  Coloured  Illustrations  by  GRAEB.    8vo.  cloth,    18s. 

THE  TRIBES  OF  THE  CAUCASUS : 


WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SCHAMYL  AND  THE  MURIDS.  By  BARON  YON 
HAXTHAUSEN.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 

HEATON— THE  THRESHOLD  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

An  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Science.  By  CHARLES  HEATON.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    4s. 

HEINRICH  HEINE'S  BOOK  OF  SONGS. 

A  Translation.    By  JOHN  E.  WALLIS.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.    9s. 

HENSLOW— ILLUSTRATIONS   TO   BE    EMPLOYED 

IN  THE  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  ON  BOTANY.  Adapted  to  all  classes.  Prepared  for 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  HENSLOW.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  Svo.    6d. 

EOUDIN  (ROBERT)— THE  SHARPER  DECTECTED 

AND  EXPOSED.  By  ROBERT  HOUDIN,  Author  of  '  Memoirs  of  Robert  Houdin.' 
With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth.    6s. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WOEDS. 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS.  19  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth.  5s.  6d.  each.  (All  the 
back  Numbers  and  Parts  may  now  be  had.) 

HOUSEHOLD     AYOEDS  —  CHEISTMAS    STOEIES 

FROM.    Royal  8vo.  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

IM)USTELiL  AND  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  WOMEN, 

LN  THE  Mn)DLE  AND  LOWER  RANKS.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 

JEAFFEESON    (JOHN    COED Y)  — OLIVE    BLAKE'S 

GOOD  WORK.    Third  Edition.    1  vol.  crown.    5s. 

JEEVIS— THE  EIFLE-MUSKET. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Enfield-Prichett  Rifle,  recently  adopted  in  the  British  Service. 
By  CAPTAIN  JERVIS  WHITE  JERVIS.  M.P.,  Royal  Artillery,  Author  of  the  '  Manual 
of  Field  Operations.'    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions.     Post  8vo.  cloth.    2s. 

— OUE  ENGINES  OF  WAE,  AND  HOW  WE 

GOT  TO  MAKE  THEil.  By  CAPTAIN  JERVIS  WHITE  JERVIS,  M.P.,  Royal 
Artillery.    With  many  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    6s. 


THE   IONIAN    ISLANDS    DUEING    THE 

PRESENT  CENTURY.    By  Captain  WHYTE-JERVIS,  M.P.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

JEWSBUEY— THE  HALF-SISTEES. 

A  Novel.    By  GERALDINE  E.  JEWSBURY.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  boards.    2s. 

KEIGHTLEY^— THE   LIFE,   OPINIONS,   AND   WEIT- 

INGS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.    With  an  Introduction  to  'Paradise  Lost.'    By  THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.     ]  Os.  6cZ. 

— THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 


WITH  NOTES  by  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    21s. 

KELLY''— LIFE  IN  VICTOEIA  IN  1853  AND  IN  1858. 

By  AVILLIAM  KELLY.    2  vols,  post  8vo.,  cloth.    21s. 

KOHL  (J.  G.)— POPULAE  HISTOEY  OF   THE   DIS- 

COVERY    OF   AMERICA,    FROM    COLUMBUS    TO    FRANKLIN.     Translated  by 
MAJOR  R.  R.  NOEL.    2  vols,  post  Svo.    16s. 

KITCHI-GAMI : 


WANDERINGS  ROUND  LAKE  SUPERIOR.    By  J.  G.  KOHL.    With  Woodcuts.    Svo. 
cloth.    13s. 

LEAVES  FEOM  THE  DIAEY  OF  AN  OFFICEE  OF 

THE  GUARDS  DURING  THE   PENINSULAR  WAR.    By  LIEUT.-COL.  STEPNEY 
COWELL  STEPNEY,  K.H.,  late  Coldstream  Guards.    Fcap.  cloth.    5s. 

LENNAED— TALES  FEOM  MOLIEEE'S  PLAYS. 

By  DACRE  BARRETT  LENNARD.  .Post  8V0.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 
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MR.  CHARLES  LEVER'S  WORKS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

IN  DEMY  OCTAVO,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  PHIZ. 


BARRINGTON.      Demy   8vo.    cloth.      With   26   Illustrations. 

14s. 

ONE  OF  THEM.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth.   With  30  Illustrations.    7s. 
DAVENPORT   DUNN ;    A  Man  of  Our  Day.      2  Vols.,  demy 

8vo.,  cloth.     With  44  Illustrations.     14s.  i 

THE  MARTINS  OF  CRO'  MARTIN.    2  Vols.    With  40  Illus- 

trations.     14s. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.     1  Vol.     With  22  Illustrations.     7s. 
CHARLES   O'MALLEY,  THE   IRISH   DRAGOON.     2  Vols. 

With  44  Illustrations.     14s. 

JACK   HINTON,   THE   GUARDSMAN.     1  Vol.     With   26 

Illustrations.     7s. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  '  OURS.'    2  Vols.   With  44  Illustrations.   14s. 
THE  O'DONOGHUE :  A  Tale  of  Ireland  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

1  Vol.    With  26  Illustrations.    7s. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.     2  Vols.     With  40  Illustra- 

tions.     14s. 

ROLAND  CASHED.     2  Vols.     With  40  Illustrations.     14s. 
THE  DALTONS;   or,  Three  Roads  in  Life.     2  Vols.     With 

44  Illustrations.     14s. 

THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.     2  Vols.     With  40  lUustra- 


CHEAP  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION, 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   H.   K.  BROWNE. 

This  Edition  is  handsomely  printed  in  Crown  Octavo.    Each  Volume  contains 

EIGHT  ENGRAVINGS  BY  H.  K.  BROWNE. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    Price  4s. 

JACK  HINTON.    4s. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  '  OUKS.'    In  2  Vols.    8«. 
HARRY  LORREQUER.    4s. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  THE  IRISH  DRAGOON.    In  2  Vols.    8». 
THE  O'DONOGHUE.    4s. 
THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.     In  2  Vols.    8s. 
ROLAND  CASHEL.    In  2  Vols.     8s. 
THE  DALTONS.    In  2  Vols.    Ss. 
THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.    In  2  Vols.     8s. 
MARTINS  OF  CRO'  MARTIN.     In  2  Vols.    8s. 
FORTUNES  OF  GLENCOE.     In  1  Vol.    4s. 
ONE  OF  THEM.     In  1  Vol.     4s. 
DAVENPORT  DUNN.    In  2  Vols,    8». 
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LEVER'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS.    CHEAP  EDITION. 

JACK  HINTON.    2s. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY.    2  vols.    4s. 

THE  DALTONS.     2  vols.     4s. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.     28. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.    2  vols.    4s. 

DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.    2  vols.    4s. 

THE  O'DONOGHUE.    2s. 

ROLAND  CASHEL.    2  vols.    4s. 

TOM  BURKE.     2  vols.    4s. 

DAVENPORT  DUNN.    2  vols.    4s. 

LIFE   IN    THE    SOUTH   FROM   THE    COMMENCE- 

MEN  r  OF  THE  WAR,  By  a  Blockaded  British  Subject.  Being  a  Social  History  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Battles,  from  a  personal  accquaintance  with  them  iu  their  own 
homes.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth.    21s. 


LOWRY'S  ATLAS. 


Witli  1  Copious  Index.    100  Coloured  Maps.    Large  4to.,  half-bound.    12s. 

A  New  Series  of  Maps,  in  large  4to^  price  One  Penny  each  Map  plain,  and  Two  Pence 
with  tlie  Boundaries  coloured,  completed  in  100  Maps,  any  of  which  can  be  purchased  sepa- 
ratL'iy,  plain  Id.,  coloured  2d. 

LIST  OF  THE  MAPa 

Sheet. 


Sheet. 
l,-2 
3,  4, 


5. 


World  in  Hemispheres— 2  Maps. 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection — 2 
Maps. 

Europe. 
6.  British  Isles. 

1,  8.  England  and  Wales— 2  Maps. 
9.  Scotland — General. 

10.  Ireland— General. 

11.  France,  in  Provinces. 

12  to  15.  France  in  Departments— 4  Maps. 

16.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

17.  Spain  and  Portugal— General. 
18  to  21.  Spain  and  Portugal — 4  Maps. 
22.  Italy— General. 

23  to 26.  Italy -4  Maps. 

27.  Prussia  and  German  States. 

28  to  31.  Germany  and  Switzerland— 4  Maps. 

Austrian  Empire. 

Hungary    and    Transylvania  —  2 
Maps. 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Greece. 

Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles. 

Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Sweden  and  Norway — 2  Maps. 

Denmark. 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Asia,  North. 

Asia,  South,  and  Indian   Seas— 2 
Maps. 

India — General. 
46  to  52.  India— 7  Maps. 
53.  Persia  and  Tartary.  ^ 


32. 
33,  34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 

38,  39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43,  44. 

45. 


54,  55.     Turkey  in  Asia  and  Western  Persia 
— 2  Maps. 

56.  Eastern  Persia. 

57,  58.     Syria  and  Arabia  Petraea — 2  Maps. 
59,  60.     China  and  Indian  Seas — 2  Maps. 

61.  Australia  and  New  Zealand— Gene- 

ral Map. 

62,  63.     Australia— 2  Maps. 

64  to  66.  New  South  Wales— 3  Maps. 

67.  Victoria  or  Port  Phillip  District.^ 

68.  New  Zealand. 

69.  70.    Polynesia— 2  Maps. 
71,72.     Africa— 2  Maps. 

73  to  75.  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Red 

Sea— 3  Maps. 
76,  77.    North  Africa— comprising  Morocco, 

Algiers,  and  Tunis— 2  Maps. 
78  to  80.  West  Africa — comprising  Senegam- 

bia,  Liberia,  Soudan,  and  Guinea 

—3  Maps. 
81,82.     Southern  Africa— 2  Maps. 

83.  British  North  America. 

84.  Arctic  Regions. 

85.  86.     Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 

Scotia — 2  Maps. 

87.  North  America— General. 

88,  89.    United  States — 2  Maps — General. 
90  to  93.  United  States— 4  Maps. 

94.  Mexico. 

95.  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

96.  South  America— General. 
97  to  100.  South  America— 4  Maps.  . 
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LYTTON— MONEY. 

A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By  Sir  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.    8vo.  sewed.    2s.  6(2. 

NOT  SO  BAD  AS  WE  SEEM ; 

OR.  MANY  SIDES  TO  A  CHARACTER.    A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By  Sir  EDWARD 
BULWER  LYTTON.    8vo.  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

KICHELIEU  ;  OR,  THE  CONSPIRACY. 


A  Play,  In  Five  Acts.     By  Sir  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.    8vo.  sewed.    2s.  6d.] 

THE  LADY  OF  LYONS ; 

OR,   LOVE  AND  PRIDE.     A  Play,  in   Five    Acts.      By  Sir  EDWARD    BULWER 
LYTTON.    Svo.  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

M^CULLAGH  —  INDUSTRIAL   HISTORY    OF    FREE 

NATIONS.    Considered  in  Relation  to  their  Domestic  Institutions  and  External  Policy. 
By  W.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH.    2  vols.  Svo.  cloth.    24s. 

!_ ^USE  AND  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


Being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Dublin.  By  W.  TORREJhS 
M'CULLAGH.    Second  edition,  Svo.  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

MACKNIGHT— HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 

OF  EDMUND  BURKE.    By  THOMAS  MACKNIGHT,  Author  of  'The  Right  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P.,  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography  ;'  and  '  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy, 
'  a  History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Palmerstou.'  3  vols. 

demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  505. 

(THOMAS)  —  THE    LIFE    OF    LORD 

BOLINGBROKE,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  THOMAS  MAC- 
KNIGHT.   Demy  Svo.  cloth.    IBs. 

MACREADY— LEAVES  FROM  THE  OLIVE  MOUNT. 

Poems.    By  CATHERINE  FRANCES  B.  MACREADY.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    5s. 

MALLET-COTTON : 

The  Chemical,  Geological,  and  Meteorological  Conditions  Involved  in  Its  Successful  Culti- 
vation. With  an  Account  of  the  Actual  Conditions  and  Practice  of  Culture  in  the  Southern 
or  Cotton  States  of  North  America.  By  Dr.  JOHN  WILLIAM  MALLET,  Ph.  D.  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  A.B.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Analytical  Chemist  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  Chemical  Professor  to 
the  State  School  of  Medicine,  Mobile.    1  vol.  post  Svo.    With  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

(ROBERT)  —  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 

OBSERVATIONAL  SEISMOLOGY :  as  developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  the  Expedition  made  by  command  of  the  Society  into  the  Interior  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  great  Neapolitan  Earthquake 
of  December,  1857.  By  ROBERT  MALLETT,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R,I:A.,  &c.  &c. 
Published  by  the  Authority  and  with  the  Aid  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  2  vols, 
royal  Svo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Wood,  and  Maps.    £3.  3s. 

MARIOTTI— ITALY  IN  1848. 

ByKMARIOTTL    Svo.  cloth.    12s. 


J 
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MAEKET  HAKBOKOUGH ;    OR,  HOW  ME.  SAWYEE 

"\\*ENT  TO  THE  SHIRES.  Fifth  Edition.  And  INSIDE  THE  BAR,  now  first 
published.    By  the  Author  of  '  Digby  Grand.'     5s. 

MAESHALL— POPULATION  &  TEADE  IN  FEANCE, 

1861-62.    By  FREDERICK  MARSHALL.    1  vol.  post  8vo.    8s. 

MAZZINI  (JOSEPH)— THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  ilAZZlNI.    Post  8vo.    Is. 

MELINCOUET ; 

OR,  SIR  ORAN  HAUT-TON  By  the  Autnor  of  'Headlong  Hall,'  &c.  Cheap  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  boards.     Is. 

MEMOIES  OF  EOBEET-HOUDIN, 

Ambassador,  Author,  and  Conjuror.  Written  by  Himself.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  cloth.     5s. 

]\IENZIES— EAELY  ANCIENT  HISTOEY  ; 

Or,  The  Ante-Greek  Period  as  it  appears  to  us  since  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  With  References  to  Wilkinson,  Layard,  and  other  authorities.  Intended  for 
popular  use.    By  HENRY  MENZIES.    1  vol.  post  8vo.    4s.  &d. 

JMEEEDITH  (L.  A.)— OYER  THE  STEAITS. 

By  LOUISA  AN^NE  IVIEREDITH.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    93. 

MEEEDITH  (OWEN)— LUCILE.    A  POEM. 

By  0"\7EN  MEREDITH.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    12s. 


SEEBSKI  PESjVIE  ; 


OR,  NATIONAL   SONGS  OF  SERVIA.    By  OWEN  MEREDITH.    Fcap.  cloth,    is. 


THE  WANDEEEE. 


A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  '  Clytemnestra,'  &c.    Second  edition,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth.  9s.  6(2. 

MEEEDITH  (GEOEGE)-THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAG- 

PAT.    An  Arabian  Entertainment    By  GEORGE  MEREDITH.    Post  8vo.  cloth.  10s.  Hd. 


THE   OEDEAL   OF   EICHAED 


FEVERED.    By  GEORGE  MEREDITH.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth.    31s.  6d. 

MODEEN  LOVE: 


And  Poems  of  the  English  Roadside.    1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

MICHIELS— SECEET  HISTOEY  OF  THE  AUSTEIAN 

GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF  ITS  SYSTEMATIC  PERSECUTIONS  OF  PROTESTANTS. 
Compiled  from  official  documents.    By  ALFRED  MICHIELS.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 

MONEY  — TWELVE   MONTHS    WITH   THE   BASHI- 

BAZOUKS.    By  EDWARD  MONEY.    With  Coloured  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    Is 
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MORGAN— THE  MIND  OF  SHAKSPEKE,  AS  Ex- 
hibited IN  HIS  WORKS.  By  the  Rev  A.  A.  MORGAN,  M.A.  Second  edition, 
foolscap  8vo.  cloth.    6s. 

MORISON    (J.    COTTER)  — LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF 

ST.  BERNARD,  ABBOT  OF  CLAIRVAUX.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.    14s. 

MORLEY— MEMOIRS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

By  HENRY  MORLEY.    With  Eighty  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.    21s. 

— THE     LIFE     OF     HENRY     CORNELIUS 

AGrRIPPA  VON  NETTESHEIM,  Doctor  and  Knight,  commonly  known  as  a  Magician. 
By  HENRY  MORLEY.    In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth.    18s. 


JEROME  CARDAN. 


A  BIOGRAPHY.    By  HENRY  MORLEY.    Two  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth.    18s. 


THE  LIFE   OF  BERNARD   PALISSY,  OF 

SAINTES.    His  Labours  and  Discoveries  in  Arts  and  Science.    By  HENRY  MORLEY. 
Pust  Svo.  cloth.    Price  12s.    Second  and  cheaper  Edition. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  UNHEALTHY. 

By  HENRY  MORLEY.    Reprinted  from  the  •  Examiner.'    Second  edition,  small  Svo.  stiff 
wrapper.    Is. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  IGNORANCE. 


By  HENRY  MORLEY.    Small  Svo.  cloth.    3s. 

MULOCK— THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

By  Miss  MULOCK,  Sixth  edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  Cheap  edition,  post  Svo.  boards.  2s. 


OLnrE :  A  NOVEL. 


By  Miss  MULOCK.    Cheap  edition,  post  Svo.  boards.    2s. 

THE  OGILVIES ;  A  NOVEL. 


By  Miss  MULOCK.    Cheap  edition,  post  Svo.  boards.    2s. 

AGATHA'S  HUSBAND. 


By  Miss  MULOCK.    Cheap  edition,  post  Svo.  boards.    2s. 

MUSHET— BOOK  OF  SYMBOLS. 

A  Series  of  Seventy-five  Short  Essays  on  Morals,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  Each  Essay 
Illustrating  an  Ancient  Symbol  or  Modern  Precept.  By  ROBERT  MUSHET.  Second 
edition,  post  Svo.  cloth.    6s. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

By  the  White  Republican  of  Eraser's  Magazine.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    9s. 

NORTON— CHILD  OF  THE  ISLANDS;  A  POEM. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  NORTON.    Second  edition,  square  Svo.  clotL    6s. 
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OUE  FAEM   OF  FOUK  ACEES,  AND   THE   MONEY 

WE  MADE  BY  IT.    Eighteenth  edition,  small  post  8vo.  boards.    15. 

PACKET  (A)  OF  SEEDS  SAVED  BY  AN  OLD  GAK- 

DENER.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged,    Crown  8vo.  bds.    Is.  6d. 

PEACOCK— GL'  INGANNATI  THE  DECEIVED. 

A  Comedy.    By  T.  L.  PEACOCK.    Fcap.  cloth.    3*.  6d. 

PETO  (SIK  S.  MOKTON,  BAET.,  M.P.)  —  TAX ATION : 

Its  Levy  and  Expenditure  Past  and  Future  ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  our  Financial  Policy. 
By  Sir  S.  MORTON  PETO,  Bart,  M.P.  for  Finsbury.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 

EAMBLES    AND     EECOLLECTIONS    OF    A     FLY- 

FISHER.    Illustrated.    With  an  Appendix,  containing  ample  Instructions  to  the  Novice, 
inclusive  of  Fly-malcing,  and  a  List  of  really  useful  Flies.    By  CLERICUS.    With  Eight 
fc  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    7s. 

EECAMIEE,  MADAIME,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 

Society  in  France.    By  Madame  M .    1  vol.  post  8vo.    9s. 

EEDGEAVE— A    MANUAL    AND    CATECHISM    ON 

COLOUR.    By  RICHAED  REDGRAVE.  R.A.    24mo.  cloth.    9d. 

EICH3I0ND— A  MEMOIE  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF 

RICHMOND.    With  a  Portrait.    1  vol.  demy  8vo,    15s. 

EiDGE— HEALTH  AND    DISEASE,   THEIE   LAWS; 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  By  BENJAMIN 
RIDGE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.     12s. 

OUESELVES,   OUE    FOOD,  AND   OUE 

HYSIC.    By  Dr.  BENJAMIN  RIDGE.    In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    Third  Edition.  Price  Is.  6d. 

EOBEET  MOENAY. 

By  MAX  FERRER.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    9«. 

EOBINSON  —  THE  ITALIAN  SCULPTUEE  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  com- 
prising an  Account  of  the  Acquisitions  from  the  Gigli  andCampana  Collections.  Illustrated 
with  20  Engravings.  By  J.  C.  ROBINSON,  F.S.A.,  &c..  Superintendent  of  the  Art  Collec- 
tions of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.    In  a  handsome  royal  8vo.  volume.    7s.  6d. 

(J.  C.)— SOUTH  KENSINGTON  ]\IUSEUM. 

Italian  Sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art.  A  Series  of  50 
Photographs  of  Works  in  the  above  Section  of  the  Museum,  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
J.  C.  ROBINSON,  F.S.A.  The  Photographs  executed  by  C.  Thurston  Thompson.  In 
one  large  handsome  folio  volume.  £6.  6s.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. ... 
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EODENBERG— THE    ISLAND   OF  THE    SAINTS,   A 

PILGRIMAGE   THROUGH    IRELAND.    By  JULIUS  RODENBERG.    Translated  by 
LASCELLES  WRAXALL.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    9s. 

KOMAN  CANDLES. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth.    8s. 

EOSCOE-POEMS,  TRAGEDIES,  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  WILLIAM    CALDWELL    ROSCOE.     Edited,  with    a   Prefatory   Memoir,  by  his 
brother-in-law,  RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo.,  cloth.   21s. 

SALA— GASLIGHT  AND   DAYLIGHT,   WITH   SOME 

LONDON  SCENES  THEY  SHINE  UPON.    By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA.    Crown 
8vo.,  cloth.    Second  Edition.    5s. 

ST.  JOHN,  BAYLE— THE    SUBALPINE    KINGDOM; 

Or,  EXPERIENCES  AND  STUDIES  IN    SAVOY,   PIEDMONT,  AND  GENOA.    By 
BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    218, 

TWO    YEARS'  RESIDENCE  IN" 

A  LEVANTINE    FAMILY.     By  BAYLE   ST.  JOHN.     Cheap  Edition.     Post  8vo. 
boards.    Is. 

MARETIMO ; 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE.    By  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.     Reprinted  from  •  Chambers' 
Journal.'    Post  8vo.,  boards.    Is. 


THE  LOUVRE ; 


Or,  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MUSEUM.   By  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    10s.  6d. 

ST.  JOHN,  J.  A.— THE  EDUCATION  of  the  PEOPLE; 

By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN,  Author  of  'Isis,'  'Life  of  Louis  Napoleon,' &c. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth.    8s.  6d.    Dedicated  to  Sir  John  Pakhigton,  M.P. 

ISIS;  AN  EGYPTIAN  PILGRIMAGE. 


By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN.    Second  Edition.    2  vols,,  post  8vo.,  cloth.    12s. 

THE  NEMESIS  OF  POWER:  Causes 


and  Forms  of  Revolution.    By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN.    Fcap.  cloth.    5s. 

PHILOSOPHY  AT  THE  FOOT   OF 


THE  CROSS.    By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN,    Fcap.  cloth.    5s.       ' 

THE  PREACHING  OF  CHRIST,  ITS 

NATURE  AND  CONSEQUENCES.    By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN.    Small  8vo., 
Bewed,    Is.  6d. 

SAYAGE— BACHELOR  OF  THE  ALBANY.    A  Novel. 

By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  boards.    2s. 

— THE  FALCON  FAMILY;  or,  YOUNG  IRE- 

LAND.   A  Satirical  Novel.    By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.   Cheap  Edition.   Post  8vo.,  boards.    Is. 
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SAVAGE  — MY  UNCLE  THE  CUEATE. 

By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  boards.    2s. 


CLOVEK  COTTAGE ;  or,  I  CAN'T  GET  IN. 

A  Novelette.  By  the  Author  of  'The  Falcon  Family,'  &c.  With  Illustrations.  la 
fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.    5s. 

SHAKPE^S  ATLAS : 

Comprising  Fifty-four  Maps,  constructed  upon  a  System  of  Scale  and  Proportion  from 
the  most  recent  Authorities,  and  Engraved  on  Steel,  by  J.  WILSON  LOWRY.  With 
a  Copious  Consulting  Index.  In  a  large  folio  volume.  Half  morocco,  gilt  back  and 
edges,  plain,  36s. ;  or  with  the  maps  coloured,  42s. 

CONTENTS. 

28.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

29.  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petrasa. 

30.  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  Babel  Mandeb 
Strait. 

31.  Asia  Minor. 

32.  Syria  and  the  Turkish  Provinces  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

33.  Western  Persia. 

34.  Eastern  Persia. 

35.  Atfghanistiin  and  the  Punjab. 

36.  Beloochistan  and  Scinde. 

37.  Central  India. 

38.  The  Carnatic. 

39.  Bengal,  &c. 

40.  India— General  Map. 

41.  North  Africa. 

42.  South  Africa. 

43.  British  North  America. 

44.  Central  America. 

45.  United  States— General  Map. 

46.  United  States— Nortb-East. 

47.  United  States— South-East. 

48.  United  States— South- West. 

49.  Jamaica,  and  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands. 

50.  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

51.  South  America. 

52.  Columbian  and  Peruvian  Republics,  and 
Western  Brazil. 

53.  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  Southern  Brazil. 

54.  Eastern  Brazil. 


The  World— Western  Hemisphere. 

The  World— Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

England  and  Wales — Railway  Map.North. 

England  and  Wales — Railway  Map.South. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France— Belgium— Switzerland. 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

Prussia,  Holland,  and  German  States. 

Switzerland. 

Austrian  Empire. 

Turkey  and  Greece. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

Northern    Sweden, 

Russia. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  on  the 

Baltic. 
Western  Russia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 

Euxine. 
Russia  on  the  Euxine. 
Russia  on  the  Caucasus. 
Eussia  in  Europe. 
Northern  Asia — Asiatic  Russia. 
South- West.  Asia — Overland  to  India. 
South-Eastern   Asia  —  Birmah,    China, 

and  Japan. 


and    Frontier     of 


The  above  Maps  are  sold  Separately.    Each  Map,  Plain,  4d. ;  Coloured,  6d. 

SHAKPE— STUDENT'S  ATLAS. 

With  a  Copious  Index.    26  Coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  preceding.    Folio,  half- 
bound.    21s. 

SLACK  — THE     PHILOSOPHY    OF    PKOGKESS    IN 

HUMAN  AFFAIES.     By  HENRY  JAMES  SLACK.  F.G.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Post 
8vo..  cloth.    6s. 


SMITH  (ALBERT)— WILD  OATS  and  DEAD  LEAVES. 

By  ALBERT  SMITH.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth.    55. 

TO  CHD^A  AND  BACK: 


BEING  A  DIARY  KEPT  OUT  AND  HOME.    By  ALBERT  SMITH.    Svo.  sewed.    Is. 
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SMITH  (KEV.  JAMES)— THE    DIVINE    DKAMA   OF 

HISTORY  AND  CIVILIZATION.    By  the  Rev.  JAMES  SMITH.    8vo.  cloth.    12s. 

(MES.)  —  PKACTICAL    AND    ECONOMICAL 

COOKERY,  with  a  Series  of  Bills  of  Fare ;  also,  Directions  on  Carving,  Trussing,  &c. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH,  many  years  professed  Cook  to  most  of  the  leading  families  in  the 
Metropolis.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s.  6d. 


STIGANT— A  VISION  OF  BAKBAKOSSA,  and  OTHEE 

POEMS.    By  WILLIAM  STIGANT.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    7s. 

STOEY  (W.  W.)— EOBA  DI  EOMA. 

Second  Edition.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    21s.  » 

SYBEL  (VON)  — THE  HISTOEY  AND  LITEEATUEE 

OF  THE  CRUSADES.    By  VON  SYBEL.    Translated  by  Lady  DUFF  GORDON.    1  vol. 
post  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

TANNHAUSEE,  OE,  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAEDS. 

A  Poem.    By  NEVILLE  TEMPLE  and  EDWARD  TREVOR.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    Fourth 
Edition.    3s.  6d. 

TAYLOE— PHILIP  VAN  AETEVELDE.    By  HENEY 

TAYLOR.    Sixth  edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

EDWIN  THE  FAIE ;  ISAAC  COMNENUS ; 

THE  EVE  OF  THE  CONQUEST,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  HENRY  TAYLOR. 
Third  edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

ST.  CLEMENT'S  EVE :  A  DEAMA. 


By  HENRY  TAYLOR,  Author  of  •  Philip  Van  Artevelde,'  &c.    1  vol.  fcap.    5s. 

THACKEEAY— THE  lEISH  SKETCH-BOOK. 

By  M.  A.  TITMARSH.  Fourth  Edition,  Uniform  with  Thackeray's  'Miscellaneous 
Essays.'    In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations.    5s. 

NOTES  OF  A  JOUENEY  FEOM  COEN- 

HILL  TO  GRAND  CAIRO,  BY  WAY  OF  LISBON.  ATHENS,  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AND  JERUSALEM.  By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.    Small  Svo.  cloth.    6s. 

CHEISTMAS  BOOKS: 


Containing  'MRS.  PERKINS'  BALL.'  'DR.  BIRCH.'  *OUR  STREET.'  Cheap  Edition, 
In  one  square  volume,  cloth,  with  all  the  original  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

THUESTAN— THE  PASSIONATE  PILGEIM; 

Or,  EROS  AND  ANTEROS.    By  HENRY  J.  THURSTAN.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth.    8s.  6d. 

TILBUEY  NOGO ; 

Or,  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  MAN.  By  the  Author  of 
•  Digby  Grand.'  2  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth.  21s.  And  New  Edition,  1  vol.  crown 
Svo.    5s. 
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^OWNSHEND  —  DESCKIPTIYE  TOUK  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. By  CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND.  With  twelve  Illustrations.  8vo. 
cloth.    9s. 

SEKMONS  IN  SONNETS : 

WITH  A  TEXT  ON  THE   NEW  YEAR :  and  other  Poems.    By  CHAUNCY  HARE 
TOWNSHEND.    Small  8vo.  cloth.    1s.6d. 


THE  THREE  GATES. 


IX  VERSE.    By  CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND.    Second  Edition,  with  additions 
and  Portrait.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 

:ilOLLOPE'a  (ANTHONY)  WORKS. 

NOKTH  AMEKICA.     Third  Edition.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     IZ.  14s. 

OKLEY  FAKM.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais.    Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    ll.  2s. 

TALES  OF  ALL  COUNTKIES.    1  vol.  post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

.    Second  Series.     10s.  6d. 

Uniformly  printed  in  crown  8vo.,  and  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth. 

DR.  THORNE.    Seventh  Edition.    5s. 

THE  BERTRAMS.     Sixth  Edition.     5s. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.    Fifth  Edition.    58. 

THE  KELLYS  AND  THE  O'KELLYS.     Third  Edition.     5s. 

THE  MACDERMOTS  OF  BALLYCLORAN.    Third  Edition.    58. 

CASTLE  RICHMOND.    Fourth  Edition.     5s. 

^ROLLOPE   (T. A.)— PAUL  THE  POPE  AND  PAUL 

THE  FRIAR:  A  STORY   OF  AN   INTERDICT.    By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS   TROL- 
LOPE.    With  a  Portrait.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    12«. 

FILIPPO  STROZZL    A  Biography. 


By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    12s. 

MARIETTA. 


Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    75.  Qd. 


THE    GIRLHOOD    OF   CATHE- 
RINE DE'  MEDICI.    By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    In  1  vol.  post  8  vo.  cloth.  10s.  6d. 


A      DECADE      OF      ITALIAN 

WOMEN.    By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    With  Portraits.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 
cloth.    22s. 

TUSCANY    in  1849  and  in   1859. 


By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 


A  LENTEN   JOURNEY  IN  UM- 


BRIA  AND  THE  MARCHES  OF  ANCONA.    By  THOS.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.    lOs. 
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TROLLOPE    (THEODOSIA)  —  SOCIAL  ASPECTS   OF 

REVOLUTION,  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  FLORENCE.  Reprinted  from 
the '  AthenEeum.'  With  a  Slietch  of  Subsequent  Events  up  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
THEODOSIA  TROLLOPE.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    8s.  6d. 

TWILIGHT  THOUGHTS.    By  M.  S.  C, 

Author  of '  liittle  Poems  for  Little  People.'  Second  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcap. 
cloth.    Is.  6(2. 

TWINING  — THE    ELEMENTS    OF    PICTURESQUE 

SCENERY ;  or,  STUDIES  OF  NATURE  MADE  IN  TRAVEL,  with  a  View  to  Im- 
provement in  Landscape  Painting.  By  HENRY  TWINING.    Vol.  II.  Imp.  Svo.  cloth.  8s. 

VANCE     (ALEXANDER)  —  ROMANTIC    EPISODES 

OF  CHIVALRIC  AMD  MEDIAEVAL  FRANCE;  to  which  are  appended  some  few 
Passages  from  MonUigne.  Now  done  into  English  by  ALEXANDER  VANCE.  Post  Svo. 
cloth.    10s.  6d. 

THE    HISTORY    AND 

PLEASANT  CHRONICLE  OF  LITTLE  JEHAN  DE  SAINTE,  AND  OF  THE  LADY 
OF  THE  FAIR  COUSINS.  Together  with  the  Book  of  the  Knight  of  the  Tower,  Landry, 
which  he  made  for  the  Instruction  of  his  Daughters.  Now  done  Into  English  by  ALEX- 
ANDER VANCE.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.     10s.  6d, 


WAYFARING    SKETCHES    AMONG    THE    GREEKS 

AND  TURKS,  AND  ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  DANUBE.  By  a  Seven  Years' 
Resident  in  Greece.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    9s. 

WHIST-PLAYER  (THE). 

THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SHORT  WHIST.  ExPLAiNEn  and  Illustrated 
BY  COLONEL  BLYTH.  With  numerous  Diagrams  printed  in  Colours.  Imp.  16mo. 
Second  Edition.  5s. 

WHITE  — A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S 

END,  AND  A  TRIP  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo.  cloth. 
With  four  Maps.    4s. 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE. 


By  WALTER  WHITE.    Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Map.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    4s. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 


By  WALTER  WHITE.    Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  cloth.    9s. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  THE  BORDER. 


By  WALTER  WHITE.    Second  Edition.    With  a  Map.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 


A  JULY  HOLIDAY   IN   SAXONY,    BOHE- 


MIA  AND  SILESIA.    By  WALTER  WHITE.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    9s. 
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AVHITE  — ON  FOOT  THROUGH  TYROL; 

IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1855.    By  WALTER  WHITE.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    9«. 

WHITE— A  SAILOR-BOY'S  LOG-BOOK. 

From  Portsmouth  to  Peiho.  With  a  Portrait.  Edited  by  WALTER  WHITE.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.    5s. 

WILKINSON  (J.  J.  G.)  —  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  ITS 

CONNEXION  WITH  MAX.  Illustrated  by  the  principal  Organs.  By  JAMES  JOHN 
GAKTH  WILKINSON.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 

WILKINSON  (\Y.  M.)  — THE  REVIVAL  IN  ITS  PHY- 

SIGAL,  PSYCHICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS.  By  W.  M.  WILKINSON.  Second 
Edition.    Small  8vo.  cloth.    3s.  6i. 

WILLIAMS  — HINTS    ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF 

BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  LYCOPODIUMS ;  with  Descriptions  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Species  and  Varieties.  By  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS.  8vo. 
cloth.    3s.  6d. 

THE    ORCHID-GROWER'S    MANUAL; 

Containing  a  Brief  Description  of  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
together  with  Notices  of  their  times  of  Flowering,  and  most  approved  Modes  of  Treatment, 
By  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 

WILLS  — OLD  LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM  *  HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS.'    By  W.  HENRY  WILLS.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 

WORNUM  — THE  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  STYLES; 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  RALPH  N.  WOR- 
NUM.   In  royal  8vo.  cloth,  with  very  many  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    8?. 

WRIGHT  — A  HISTORY  OF  DOMESTIC   MANNERS 

AND  SENTIMENTS  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  THOMAS 
WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L.,  &c. ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  France  (Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres).  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  300  Engravings  on  Wood ;  with  Illustrations  from  the  Illuminations  in  Contemporary 
Manuscripts,  and  other  sources,  drawn  and  engraved  by  F.  W.  FAmnoLT,  F.S.A.  In 
1  vol.  fcap.  quarto,  price  2  Is.,  bound  in  an  appropriate  ornamental  cover. 

YONGE  — THE  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  ARTHUR, 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE.  With  Portrait,  Plans,  and 
Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    40s. 

PARALLEL    LH^ES    OF   ANCIENT    AND 

MODERN  HEROES,  of  Epamikoxdas,  Philip  op  Macedon,  Gustavds  Adolphus,  and 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE,  Author  of  'A  History  of 
England,'  &c    Small  8vo.  cloth.    4s.  6d. 
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BOORS  FOR  THE  i^m   USE  of  SCHOOLS, 

ISSUED  UNDER  THE  S^^    \^     J^^k  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 


SCIENCE  AND  ART        V^^^^  DEPARTMENT, 

SOUTH  Wwl^^      KENSINGTON. 


THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   STYLES.    An  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  RALPH  N.  WORNUM.  Second 
Edition.    In  royal  8vo.,  with  very  many  Ilhistrations.    8s. 

BURCHETT'S  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  By  R.  BURCHETT, 

Fifth  Edition.    Post  8vo.     With  Illustrations.    7.'!. 

BURCHETT'S     DEFINITIONS     OF     GEOMETRY.     24mo. 

sewed.    Third  Edition.    Price  bd. 

BURCHETT'S   PRACTICAL   GEOMETRY.    Fourth  Edition. 

8vo.  cloth.    Price  5s. 

PYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.    50 

Selected  Plates,  small  folio,  sewed.    Price  5s. 

TEXT  TO  DYCE'S  DRAWING  ROOM.    Fcap.  8vo.    Price  Gd. 
REDGRAVE'S  MANUAL  AND  CATECHISM  ON  COLOUR. 

Second  Edition.    24mo.  sewed.    Price  9d. 

REDGRAVE  ON   THE  NECESSITY  OF  PRINCIPLES  IN 

TEACHING  DESIGN.     Fcap.  sewed.    Price  6d. 

A  DIAGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  HARMONIOUS  RE- 
LATIONS OF  COLOUR.    Small  folio.    Price  9d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  ART.  Folio,  sewed.  Price  Is. 
LINDLEY'S  SYMMETRY   OF  VEGETATION.    8vo.  sewed. 

Price  is. 

ROBINSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  MUSEUM.    Fcap.  sewed. 

Price  6'i. 

AN  ALPHABET  OF  COLOUR.    Reduced  from  the  works  of 

Field,  Hay,  Chevreuil.    4 to.  sewed.    Price  3s. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR     INTRODUCING    ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  AMONG  WORKMEN.  Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.    Small  4to.  cloth.    Price  4s.  6ci. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PRAC- 
TICAL LESSONS  ON  BOTANY.  Adapted  to  all  classes.  Prepared  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  By  the  RE7.  PROF.  HENSLOW.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 
Price  6(Z.      ' 

DRAWING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS :  Being  a  Manual 

of  the  Method  of  Teaching  Drawing,  specially  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Masters  of  National 
and  Parochial  Schools.  By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON,  Head  Master  of  the  Chester  School 
of  Art.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  of  Education.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    3s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING ;  or  Practical 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid,  including  both  Orthographic  and  Perspective  Projection.  Illus- 
trated by  Sixty  Plates,  engraved  by  J.  W,  Lowry,  from  original  drawings.  By  THOMAS 
BRADLEY,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  Professor  of  Geometrical 
Drawing  at  King's  College,  London.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
In  Two  Parts,  oblong  folio,  cloth,  16s.  each. 

LONDON  :    FBUiTED  BT  W.  CLOWBS  AND  SONS,  8TAMF0BO  aXB££T,  MiD  GHAEINO  CB03S. 


